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ARTICLE I. 


LUTHERANS. 
FEASIBILITY OF A SERVICE FOR ALL ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
By Rev. EpwarD T. Horw, A. M., Charleston, S. C. 

It at length seems possible that the divisions of our Church in 
this country may issue in a better unity than her most devoted 
children had hoped for. A Common Service for all English- 
speaking Lutherans would cultivate and maintain oneness of 
spirit. That spirit must be Lutheran, and it is true that we 
have not yet agreed upon the nature of the Lutheran spirit. It 
was a happy inspiration which moved the General Synod South, 
a body, which, while it includes representatives of the different 
tendencies in our Church, has not been involved in the discus- 
sions between the General Synod North and the General Coun- 
cil, at its convention in Savannah in 1874, to propose to these 
bodies to cooperate in the arrangement and adoption of a com- 
mon order of Service. To this proposal the General Synod 
North has not returned a final answer; but the General Coun- 
cil has acceded to it, “Provided that the rule which shall decide 
all questions arising in its preparation shall be: The common 
consent of the pure Lutheran Liturgies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and where there is not an entire agreement among them, 
the consent of the largest number of greatest weight.” The 
Council also authorized its committee. “To submit for the con- 
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sideration of the Council any changes in the Church Books, 
now set forth for use, which may be deemed necessary to make 
them conform more perfectly to the above rule.”’* 

The wishworthiness of such a book needs no argument. In- 
deed, it is clear to us that if the arrangement and adoption of 
it are possible, delay is a sin. We shall devote this article to a 
consideration of the feasibility of the project. /s such a book 
practicable? and /s it possible and right to agree upon a book un- 
der the conditions prescribed by the General Council? are the 
questions we shall try to answer. 

Let all earnest Lutherans weigh the following considerations: 

1. All the Lutheran General Bodies in this country have pub- 
lished Orders of Service. The General Synods North and South 
have Books of Worship, the General Council has its Church 
Books, and the Synodical Conference has an Lv. Luth. Kirchen- 
agende.—All of them therefore admit and assert that a fixed Lit- 
urgy ts desirable, and characteristic of the Lutheran Church. 

2. All of these bodies have these Orders of Service in spite 
of a wide difference in the practice of congregations within their 
borders. There are congregations in the General Synod South 
which do not use the Book of Worship at all; there are varie- 
ties of usage in the General Synod North; we know of a 
church in the General Council which usually begins its morn- 
ing worship by singing a part of the Evening Service, and an- 
other which sings the Doxology after the Benediction. A// of 
our General Bodies acknowledge that it ts well to have a normal, 
an ideal, Service, even though they are unwilling as well as un- 
able to impose it on any congregation. 

3. Each of these Bodies is at present amending its Order of 
Service. The General Council has admitted several changes 
since the first edition of the Church Book, has empowered its 
committee to suggest alterations necessary to make it conform 
to the best Lutheran Liturgies of the sixteenth century, and in 
the German Church Book has added J/atin and Vesper Services 
which are in every way an improvement upon the Evening Ser- 
vice of the English Book, while the Orders for Ministerial Acts 





* Minutes 1879, p. 34. 
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have not yet appeared. The revised Service of the General 
Synod North (we have been informed) is to appear this spring. 
This proposal emanates from the General Synod South. The 
Synodical Conference is said to be about to prepare an English 
Service. 

This is an admission by each of these Bodies that it recog- 
nizes it to be a duty to strive towards the ideal, standard form. 
Each thinks its work still incomplete. 7his very incompleteness 
affords an opportunity for the intelligent and large-minded to aim 
at the one, unquestionable standard Service of all English-Speak- 
ing Lutherans. 

4. In all of these services we find certain elements. In all 
are the Confession and Absolution, the Ayre //eison, the Gloria 
in f:xcelsis, the Creed, the Gospel and Epistle, and the Prayer. 
Those which contain the Order for the Holy Communion have 
the Sanctus, the Lord’s Prayer, the Thanksgiving, and the Aa- 
ronic Benediction. This is an admission by all of what is an 
undeniable historical fact. These are elements of the normal 
Lutheran Service. This measure of agreement makes a com- 
plete agreement not improbable. 

But the great question is whether there is a normal Lutheran 
Service. In his Codex Liturgicus Daniel quotes ninety-nine 
Lutheran Atrchenordnungen. If there are so many, how can 
we even agree upon what constitutes Lutheran worship, and how 
it shall be ordered ? 

We claim that the ideal Lutheran Service is easily discovera- 
ble. It is to be found in the Lutheran Liturgies of the six- 
teenth century. We refer to these because they are the work 
of the representative teachers of our Church. They embody 
the principles of the Reformation. If it can be shown that the 
great representative teachers of the Lutheran Church substan- 
tially agreed upon the proper constituents of Christian worship 
and upon the order in which these ought to be used, and that 
those parts of the earlier worship which they retained accur- 
ately agree with the Gospel they restored, while the parts re- 
jected were the outcome of the errors they opposed, and if it is 


evident that the same general conception of Christian worship 


exists and flourishes wherever the Lutheran doctrine lives in 
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the faith of Lutheran Christians, then it is possible to show a 
characteristic Lutheran Cultus, a departure from which by a 
Lutheran Church is blameworthy and cannot endure. 

The Evangelical Atrchenordnungen of the sixteenth century 
contain not only a Liturgy for the Chief Morning Service 
(Hauptgottestdienst), of which the Holy Communion was the 
central feature, but also orders for the Morning and Evening 
Services on Sundays and workdays, precise directions for the 
Festivals, and the arrangement of Catechetical Services, besides 
minute directions for the government of the church, the Orders 
for Ministerial Acts, and the sphere occupied by the former 
Canon Law.* All these points deserve and require to be 
studied by the Lutheran liturgist, all must have an immediate 
influence upon our new Common Book of Worship, but, in 
order to establish our argument, we will turn from all minor 
services,+ to display the normal Hauptgottesdienst of the Lu- 
theran Church. We invite the reader’s attention to the follow- 
ing table. 

NOTES ON THE FOLLOWING TABLE. 

The Church Year is an essential part of the services set forth in the 
table. Each of the Azychenordnungen (with the exception of IV., in ref- 
erence to which see p. 171), recognizes the ordinary arrangement of the 
Epistles and Gospels for the Church Year, and prescribes certain festivals, 
which vary in number in different countries. The Introits, Collects, Epis- 
tles, Sentences, Sequences, &c.,.Gospels, Sermons and Prefaces are pecu- 
liar to the day or season; and even the music of Ayre, Gloria in E-xcedsis, 
Creed, Preface, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei it is ordered shall be appropriate 
to the season. We must refer the reader to Alt’s Der Christliche Cultus, 
vol, 2, or to our own little book, Zhe Christian Year (G. W. Frederick, 
1876), for an account of the Church Year and of the Lutheran principles 
and customs with regard to it. 

Luther’s Formula Misse (1.) was addressed to Nicolaus Hausman, 








Urkunden und Regesten zur Geschichte des Rechts und der Verfassung 
der ev. Kirche in Deutschland, Dr Aemilius Ludwig Richter. 2 Bde 
Leipzig, E. J. Giinther, 1871. 

Codex Liturgicus Ecclesiae Universe in epitomen redactus. H. A. 
Daniel, Tom, II. Eccl. Luth. Leipsic, T. O. Weigel, 1848. 

t Less ornate services were arranged for country churches, because they 
had not well-taught choirs. 
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pastor of Twickau, and the services of that church were reformed in ac- 
cordance with it. 

Il. Formed the ground-work of the worship of the Saxon Churches. 

III, Was prepared for Herman, Elector and Archbishop of Cologne. 
It never went into use in that diocese, but for a long time was used in 
Hessen. Procter (History of Book of Common Prayer, p. 39) says: “The 
first (English Common Prayer) Book was largely indebted to Luther, who 
had composed a form of Service in 1533, for the use of brandenberg and 
Niirenberg. This was taken by Melanchthon and Bucer as their model, 
when they were invited (1543) by Hermann, Prince Archbishop of Cologne 
to draw up a Scriptural form of doctrine and worship for his subjects.” 
See also Trollope, Om the Liturgy and Ritual, p. 26, for the obligations of 
the English Book to this service. But Procteriswrong. brenz and Osian- 
der, not Luther, prepared the Brandenberg Kirchenordnung (IV. in our 
Table), which was approved by Luther and this with (VI.) and regulations 
prepared by a Synod of Superintendents and preachers for Cassel in 1539, 
were the sources of ““Hermann’s Consultations,” as well as of the Liturgies 
of many German lands, 

Daniel gives (VI.) as an exemplar of the genuine ancient Lutheran 
Liturgy. Codex Lit. 11., p. 124. 

VII. is given by Kliefoth as the normal type of the Lutheran Service, 
after a collation of all the purer Liturgies. See Die urspriingliche Got- 
tesdienst-Ordnung in den deutschen kirchen lutherischen Bekenntnisses, 
thre Destruction und Reformation. Von Dr. Th. Kliefoth, Schwerin, 
Otto, 1861, vol. 5, pp. 1-152. but for churches in the country he gives 
A German Song, Kyrie, Ad/ein Gott in der Hoh, Salutation, Collect, 
Epistle, Song, Gospel, Creed, Sermon with General Prayer; Song, Pre- 
face, Admonition before Communion; Lord's Prayer, Words of Institu- 
tion; Distribution during Song, O Christ Thou Lamb of God; Thanks- 
giving, Benediction, Closing Hymn, 

VILL. is given from Alt's Der Christliche Cultus, 1., pp. 322-325. 

We append for reference a conspectus of our our American liturgies in 
use at present, 

1. General Synod North. Morning Service (Communion Office not 
yet published); 1. Sentences; 2. Gloria Patri; 3. Confession; 4. Ky- 
rie; 5. Creed; 6. Gloria in Fxcelsis,; 7. Lessons; 8. Hymn; g. Prayer; 
10. Hymn; 11. Sermon; 12. Lord's Prayer; 13. Hymn; 14. Aaronic 
Benediction. 

2. General Council, The Church Book: 1, Confession and Absolu- 
tion; 2. Introit for the day with Gloria Patri; 3. Ayrie; 4. Gloria in 
Exc.; 5. Salutation and Response ; 6, Collect for the day; 7. Epistle; 8. 
Hallelujah, Psalm or sentence; 9. Gospel with versicles; 10, Creed; 11. 
Hymn; 12. Sermon; 13. Offertory Sentence; 14. General Prayer; 15. 
Hymn; 16. Sursum Corda, 17. Preface; 18. Sanctus, 19. Exhortation : 
20. Lord’s Prayer; 21. Words of Institution; 22. Agnus Dei; 23. Com- 
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It seems to us impossible after a study of the “Table” to deny 
that there is a Lutheran type of Worship. The same general 
conception lived in the heart of each of our great teachers, and 
whatever were the limitations under which he had to work, this 
he endeavored to embody in substantial agreement with his co- 
workers. There is not so great a difference among Lutheran 
liturgies as we have been led to suspect. And it is evident from 
the Church Book and the Book of Worship that, in spite of all 
the convulsions since the sixteenth century, the same Lutheran 
type still asserts its control over Lutheran worshipers and is 
the best utterance of the Lutheran faith. 

The variations admit of an explanation consistent with our 
theory that the taste and opinion of our teachers did not vary. 
First, these liturgies were composed at the request of rulers of 
different countries. In some of these countries the Reformation 
started with the prince; in others with the people; in others 
it was first adopted by the cities. These countries were not 
equally cultivated, and each had ancestral customs of its own. 
In some there was a hearty appreciation of the principles of the 
Reformation; in others prejudices remained; in others, again, 
the motive was political. In some a change of ruler occasioned 
a modification of church order to correspond with that to which 
the new lord had been accustomed; and upon the restoration 
of the old prince, the old Azrchenordnung would be reéstab- 
lished. 

Kliefoth divided the liturgies of that time into three general 
classes: 1. Those of Northern and middle Germany, which 
contain the purest type; 2. those of South-Western Germany, 
which are modified by the influence of the Reformed church ; 
and, 3, those which occupy a mediating position between the 
two classes.* This division suggests another reason of occa- 
sional variation. 

But why, it may be asked, do the liturgies from the same 
hand sometimes vary? For instance, does not the simpler form 
of Luther’s Deutsche Messe of 1526 prove that he had made 
progress in Protestantism since the Formula Misse of 1523; a 





*Vol. 5, p. 4. 
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progress which, if continued in the same path, would have led 
to still greater omissions? No: the differences—where they 
are not explained by what has just been said—were caused by 
the want of suitable versions of the G/orta in /-xcelsis and other 
Latin hymns so dear to the Christian worshiper. Thus in his 
Deutsche Messe Luther says that on the great Festivals the 
Latin mass (as reformed in the /ormula \issae) must be used, 
but promises that translations of these parts of the service are 
in course of preparation ;* and we find that in the later liturgies 
these versions take their proper places. We have examined 
five liturgies by Brenz. In 1533 in the Brandenburg-Nurem- 
burg Atrchenordnung, working with Osiander, he is fuller than 
in the Avrchenordnung for Halle of 1526; but after a much 
shortened form for Wirtemberg prepared with the assistance of 
Schnepf in 1536, he returns to the normal form in the KO. for 
Schwiibisch Hall. in 1543.¢ In 1529, 1532, 1535, and 1542 Bu- 
genhagen repeats the form of 1528, which had become the 
model of many liturgies. No student can fail to mark the per- 
sistence of one type throughout these variations. 

The question recurs in another shape: If we find a typical 
worship, is it Lutheran in the higher sense? Does it agree 
with the Gospel which the Lutheran Reformation restored to 
us ? 

It 1s Lutheran in its agreement with antiquity. The Re- 
formers claimed to purify and restore the Church not to found 
a new one, and likewise sought and welcomed the ancient wor- 
ship, which they strove to free from the abuses of later time.t 





*Richter, Vol. 1., p. 40. +Richter. 

t“The worship of God now in common use, as well as the office of 
preaching, had a fine Christian beginning. But just as preaching was 
corrupted by the spiritual tyrants, so also was the service corrupted by the 
hypocrites. And just as we do not abolish the office of preaching but 
wish to restore it to its proper place, so it is our intention not to take 
away the service but to bring it again into right use.” Von Ordenung 
Gottes dienst vor der gemeine, Luther, 1523. ‘First of all, therefore, we pro- 
fess that it is not and never was our intention totally to abolish all worship of 
God, but merely to purge that which is now in use, corrupt as it is through 
the worst sort of additions, and to show its pious use. For we cannot 
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The ancient Christian worship was essentially the same as that 
which the Lutheran Church has retained. Every part of it an- 
tedates Romanism; its order is that of the earliest antiquity of 
which we have clear knowledge, and the arrangement of the 
Church Year formed its beginning and principle in the practice 
of the Apostles. It is not too much to say that Christian wor- 
ship (in the sense in which the liturgist uses the expression) is 
impossible upon any other plan. Christian worshipers cannot 
break with the past. They must value the A//e/uia, because it 
is “the perpetual voice of the Church.”* The one faith must 
find something congenial in the unchanged utterance of all be- 
lievers.t 

The Lutheran type of worship thoroughly agrees with true 
doctrine. Our Reformers were unanimous in condemnation of 
the Canon of the Mass, which enshrined the Romish errors of 
Sacrifice and Saint-worship. They as quickly as possible trans- 
lated the whole service into German,t and whenever it was 
practicable set the old chants, the Psalms and the Creed in 
rhymed verse, that the people might learn and sing them more 
easily; while in their admiration of worthy ornament, their 
wish to dignify the Service and their respect for the past, they 
urged the retention of the Latin songs wherever there were 
choirs (usually the schools) trained to understand and sing 
them.§ They carefully divided the service between the minis- 


deny that Masses and the Communion of Bread and Wine are a rite di- 
vinely instituted by Christ, which was most simply and piously observed, 
without any additions, first under Christ, (Himself) then under the Apos- 
tles. But in the course of time so many human inventions were added to 
it, that nothing of the Mass and Communion has come down to our age 
besides the name.”—formuda Misse@, Richter, 1., pp. 1, 2. 

*Luther, -ormula Misse. 

+See Dr. Stork’s Essay in Lutheran Diet of 1877, p. 272. 

tThus, for instance, in Brenz’s Halle Liturgy of 1526, the Gospel is to 
be sung in Latin, then read in German to the people; the words of Insti- 
tution are to be in German, 

2For I am by no means willing that the Latin tongue should be ban- 
ished from the Service, for I think everything must be done with refer- 
ence to the young. And if it were possible and the Greek and Hebrew 
were as familiar to us as the Latin is, and were as rich as the Latin in 
music and hymns, I would have service in all four tongues, German, Latin, 
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ter, the choir and the people, and, we think, more accurately 
than in the worship of any other body of the Christian Church, 
by the postures and tones of the minister and people and by 
the division between them of the parts of the Service, enforced 
the truly Lutheran theory of the interchange and union of the 
Divine and the human in Christian worship over against the 
magical theory of Rome on the one hand, and the mere human 
sacrifice of prayer on the other. Our Church made the whole 
Service a gift of God to us, in which we indeed yield ourselves 
to Him, but our sacrifice is only incidental. The /ntroit an- 
nounces to the worshiper the gift of the day; the Ayrie asks 
mercy; the Gloria in Excelsis renders thanks for it; the Collect 
asks the appropriate gift; the A/zst/e declares the Christian 
Law, which the light-hearted worshiper receives with praise ; 
the Gospel and again the Creed and the Sermon confer the life- 
giving word; in the Prayer we open our hearts; in the Preface 
and Sanctus we are joined with the heavenly choir ; the address 
prepares us for the greater gift; the Lord's Prayer is the only 
prayer wide enough for the imminent mystery; the Body and 
Blood of our Lord, giving life and salvation, are then given to 
each; for which we return only thanks, and are dismissed with 
a further Benediction. How could the Service be closed more 





Greek and Hebrew, each on its own Sunday, one after the other. I am 
not at all with those who give themselves to one tongue and despise all 
others; for I would like to bring up men who can be of use to Christ in 
foreign lands, so that it may not happen to us as to the Waldenses and 
Bohemians, who have so wrapped up their faith in their own language 
that they cannot speak intelligibly to any one until he learns it. So did 
not the Holy Ghost at the beginning. He did not wait until all the world 
came to Jerusalem and learned Hebrew, but gave to the Apostles all sorts 
of tongues.”—Luther’s Deutsche Messe, Richter 1., p. 36. “On the high 
festivals, as Christmas, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost and the like, it would 
be well to use some Latin songs which accord with Scripture. For it is in 
bad taste always to sing the same hymn. Und ob man schon deutsche 


gesang wil machen, das sich des nicht ein iglicher vermesse, or die gnade 


dazu haben.—Instructions for visitation of Pastors in Electoral Saxony, 
1528, Richter 1., p. 94. It was customary for the choir and congrega- 
tion to sing alternately Latin and German. See Brenz's Liturgy for Halle, 
1526. Specimens of these Latin and German hymns are to be found in 
older German hymn books. 
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appropriately than with thankful song? A careful study shows 
that the Lutheran service is not a mutilated mass, nor a mean- 
ingless combination, but a self-consistent whole, animated by 
one spirit, agreeable to the Gospel, rising by proper steps to the 
highest Christian mystery, and in perfect harmony with the de- 
votion of all the saints. 

It is useful to contrast the Lutheran type of worship with 
the morning service and communion office of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. \t is well known that the ook of Common 
Prayer owes much to the teachers of the Lutheran Church. 
The Reformation of Cologne was largely used, Luther’s 7axuf- 
biichlein was followed, his emendation of the Litany was adopt- 
ed, and Bucer, who was profoundly influenced by the Witten- 
berg theologians was consulted.* Yet in many respects the 
Lutheran worship is preferable to that of the Anglican Church. 
In retaining and purifying the Mass only, instead of combining 
the Matins and Lauds with it, in the //awptgottesdienst, it has 
avoided repetitions and the cumbersome length, which has 
made a reformation of the Book of Common Prayer imperative. 
The /nrrotts and the Ayrie are also characteristic. It is time 
that the confusion by the ignorant of liturgical study in our 
English-speaking Church with a leaning towards the Protestant 
Episcopal Communion should cease, and that the peculiar gen- 
ius of Lutheran worship, its history and its capabilities should 
receive a full development. In amending our worship it is 
wrong, as it is foolish, to borrow from the Book of Common 
Prayer where we have abundance of our own; or to yield toa 
criticism founded on English customs in worship, where we have 
such a store of precedents of equal authority and greater worth. 

We have space only to indicate the reasons which take from 
the numerous liturgies of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies all authority. The seventeenth century was the age of 
battle; and when the wars were brought to an end by the ex- 





*Procter, pp. 385. He says, “Of all the foreigners who were engaged in 
the work of reformation, Melanchthon and Luther had the greatest influ- 
ence both in the general reformation of the English Church, and in the 
composition of the English Book of Common Prayer, where it differed 
from the Medizval Service-Books.” 
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haustion of the combatants, the Lutheran Church was found 
desolate. Whole congregations had been destroyed or trans- 
ferred. Good customs had been forgotten. When Luther and 
his companions began the reformation of the Church, they had 
found a service in common use, maintained by immemorial tra- 
ditions and popular habits either founded upon it or assimilated 
by it; but when the German states began to repair the ruins of 
the Thirty Years’ War, they found no Service at all. The 
schools from which the choirs had been taken, the ministry, the 
very church furniture were lacking ; the usages of worship had 
faded from recollection; so that it was impossible to restore 
the old Airchenordnungen without amendment. Many of those 
who put forth their hands to make new Church laws doubtless 
shared the general want of a proper spirit—for war works a 
greater devastation upon the morals than upon the wealth of a 
people ; and many who were wiser and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the original reformers, saw it to be necessary to make 
provisional arrangements, often connecting these with whatever 
venerable usage they could find, while they tried to make them 
at the same time educational. Even the wisest teachers of any 
age reflect its spirit. It would be wrong to take for our model 
an age of perplexity, desolation and want. A liturgy made by 
a church at a time when it would fain fill its belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat, cannot be the ideal of a new and 
hopeful age of the Lutheran Church. 

Pietism was the outcome of an attempt to overcome the evils 
which the wars had brought on Germany. Its excesses also 
modified the liturgies, which, as explained above, were in pro- 
cess of reformation at this time. The Rationalism which suc- 
ceeded it and persisted until the early part of this century, 
completely destroyed the last vestiges of the Lutheran worship 
of the Reformers. A grandiloquent tone, a Service marked by 
frequent addresses to the people, an adulation of the Deity 
rather than a worship of God, a characteristic meddling with 
the homely style of the grand old prayers and hymns, an avoid- 
ance of the doctrines and the elements of worship which in- 
volve mysteries, a straining after simplicity, and a practical 
denial of the supernatural reality of the intercourse between 
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man and God in the worship of the Church, condemn these 
liturgies. The Lutheran liturgist ought to study them, and in 
the fate of some parts of the earlier worship he may see the just 
condemnation of that for which God does not design immortal- 
ity; but the bare mention of the facts shows that the sixteenth 
century must supply the norm. If agreement is possible, those 
ancient services arranged by the men who gave us our Bible 
and our Confessions are the only standard with which to com- 
pare what we like and what has to our ears an unhomelike 
sound. It is a favorite thought with us that the Lutheran 
Church has never had her opportunity. The wars of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the resultant miseries, and the 
politics of German princes have frustrated her. In this century 
she has regained her consciousness; and /ere, in a free Church, 
we, who rejoice in Luther’s Gospel though we no longer speak 
in his tongue, are called not to restore the service of the six- 
teenth century, but to realize its spirit.* 

Another question rises at this point: How are we to accom- 
modate that service to the present time ? And how can we hope 
to secure the agreement in one service of congregations so dif- 
ferent in material and training, or indeed of the leading teachers 
who reflect their spirit? We make light of the latter objection 
—not because it is not a serious difficulty, but because it is 
based on ignorance and sin. Of course there will be prejudice, 
obstinacy, unreasonableness, but we refuse to believe that, if we 
address ourselves to this work with prayer not for Divine guid- 
ance only but for candor and right obedience also, we shall not 
finally see eye to eye. God's Spirit is stronger than even the 
meanness of men. 

The other question may be answered by a description of the 
right method of pursuing this project. It is indeed to be 
wished that the General Bodies will instruct their committees 
to cooperate ; but it will not be enough for them to agree upon 
a suitable order of service and then try to impose it upon con- 
gregations by solemn enactment. In this work we dare not go 
beyond the consensus of our people. We make bold to say 


— 





*Kliefoth, vol. 5. For specimens, see Daniel. 
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that there are very few competent liturgists among us. Let 
those who are interested in this matter and those who are ap- 
pointed on the committees devote themselves first to a syste- 
matic study of the abundant material and then to a dissemina- 
tion through the Church of the results of their study. Candid 
students will agree upon the same positive normal service. Let 
the liturgies of the sixteenth century be fully investigated. 
Illustrate and explain their idiosyncracies and divergences by 
the characters and varying situations and progressive studies of 
their authors, the former customs and the condition of the con- 
gregations for which they were intended, and the character and 
purposes of the rulers by whom they were enjoined. Let later 
liturgies be compared with them. /s it not possible to form an 
association for liturgical study ? ‘When we consider the im- 
mense influence of the coterie in which Methodism began, or of 
that other which begot the Tractarian movement in England, 
it seems a shame to suppose that a few rightminded men could 
not in a few years succeed in impressing our whole Church 
with the necessity and feasibility of an ideal Lutheran Service 
common to all English-speaking Lutherans, and in bringing all 
our people to sympathy with the spirit of Lutheran worship 
and a demand for this great reform. 

It is not probable that our Church will soon afford a support, 
to professed ecclesiologists who are not at the same time pas- 
tors, and therefore it may be superfluous to insist that pastoral 
experience and continual sympathetic intercourse with the lay- 
members of our churches will be as essential to the committees 
as liturgical science and taste. 

In conclusion, let our readers again look at the fact that all 
our services are now in process of revision. Revision will not 
end until we adopt the ideal, the normal Lutheran Service. 
We must advance towards it, if we continue in the doctrine of 
Luther and grow in knowledge of the Gospel. Those who 
know its beauty and fitness dare not cease to criticise any 
liturgy which stops short of it and to tell of that better and al- 
most perfect thing which it is so easy to get; and those who 
lead the thought and worship of Christian people will not dare 
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to defend and recommend a service as final, while they do not 
examine this treasure of our Church. All mast seek, applaud, 
wish for and serve it. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE ORIGIN OF ROYAL GOVERNMENT IN ISRAEL, 
By Pror. Dr. Geo. H. SHoppe, Capitol University, Columbus, Ohio, 


Whatever evil influence Schleiermacher’s harsh judgment on 
the Old Testament and his utter inability to appreciate the im- 
portance and grandeur of the development of revelation before 
Christ may have had on the study of the Old Covenant in his 
day, one thing is certain, the force of that influence is, to a great 
extent, broken, and scarcely any theological discipline has such 
enthusiastic students as the investigation of Old Testament exe- 
gesis, archeology and history. Much as all true lovers of God’s 
word must rejoice that such is the case, it is to be lamented 
that the spirit displayed in this investigation is, as a rule, not 
such an one as bows before the majesty of divine revelation, but 
rather strives to rob the Old Testament of its divine character, 
and expel God from Israel. Proceeding from the assumed 
axiom that in the origin of Moses and the Prophets only such 
factors were called into action as are employed in the produc- 
tion of other literary works, we are told that the hermeneutics 
of the Old Testament must be founded on the same critical and 
exegetical basis that is employed in the investigation of the 
literature of Greece, Rome and India. Following this principle 
it is a matter of comparative ease for theologians of the literal 
school to turn the Old Testament against itself, and to show 
not only that the traditional views of the Church are false, but 
that even Christ and the Apostles were mistaken in their stand- 
point in reference to the character and authority of the Old 
Testament books. Conservative writers have accordingly had 
enough to do in the last decades to defend the historical char- 
acter and accuracy of the Old Covenant. 

One of the points which Kuenenism, both the radical and the 
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conservative sides have urged, is the pretended unhistorical 
character of the origin of the kingdom in Israel. It is regarded 
as an anomaly in the history of the chosen people, and its in- 
troduction against the original purposes of God and a contra- 
diction to the idea of Theocracy. The introduction of a law 
for kings in Deut. 17 : 14-20, is regarded by Shultz, O. 7. 
Theologie, p. 260, as “a transfer of later views into the time of 
Moses ;” and the actions of Gideon and Samuel in their aver- 
sion to the establishment of a royal government, are looked 
upon as sufficient exegetical and historical evidence that the 
idea was not in harmony with pure Mosaic religion, and that 
accordingly in Deut. we have a fia fraus. It is worth the while 
to examine this topic, not only for the purpose of clearing up a 
difficulty, which really does exist at first sight, but also to show 
on what shallow reasons pseudo-theologians base their object- 
tions to those views which have long since become fixed tra- 
ditions among evangelical Christians of all ages. 

If the critical eye of modern investigators is able to detect a 
contradiction between the idea of a Theocracy and a human gov- 
ernment in Israel, its wisdom certainly surpasses that of God. 
For we have the best of evidence that God, when founding His 
covenant between Himself and His chosen people, had intended 
that in the growth and development of this relationship a time 
should come when His plans would be forwarded by human 
rulers among His people. Accordingly one of the promises 
given to the Patriarchs was that they should be the fathers of 
kings. Although the formal conclusion of the covenant with 
Israel did not, and could not, take place until the thunder of Sinai 
had taught them the power of their God, still the covenant as 
such dates back to the days of Abraham. In Gen. 17, we have 
an account of this, and in the midst of all the blessings which 
God on His part promises to bestow on Abraham for his fidel- 
ity, we twice, in verses 6 and 16, find the definite statement that 
at the proper time kings should arise among their descendants. 
The attempt has been made to break the force of these passages 
by the assertion that Abraham was the father, not only of Isaac 
and the people of Israel, but algo of Israel and his descendants. 

Vol. XI. No. 1. 23 
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But aside from the facts that Isaac was the child of faith, all the 
blessings are promised only to the theocratical line of descent, 
and hence only there where it is especially mentioned could 
Israel expect to partake of these blessings. All doubt in this 
matter is removed by the 16th v. where the promise referred to 
is made to Sarah, for she was the mother of Isaac only. The 
history of the Theocracy shows then that in its very incipiency 
these two modes of government were not regarded as contra- 
dictory by the Founder of both, but rather that they were des- 
tined to work together harmoniously for God’s purposes. Re- 
stricted to its proper sphere, royal rule did not hinder, but rather 
forwarded the plans which God had with Israel. [or Israel 
was the chosen people of God, and He was their King. And 
this in a very peculiar sense. He was not their ruler in the 
same sense in which He was, by virtue of His creative and 
almighty power, the governor of each and every nation, but 
their paternal God, the Jehovah of the covenant, and the Holy 
one of Israel, to whom they stood in a relationship such as 
none others enjoyed. As their ruler He governed them for a 


peculiar end, to train them to become the bearers of His pur- 


poses toward fallen mankind, and eventually the people out of 
whose midst should come the Reconciler and the Messiah. 
His government in this sense was a Heoxpatia; He, and He 
alone, was supreme, and to His word alone must they render 
strict obedience. This is one of the fundamental ideas of Mosa- 
ism, and as it did not practically exclude the assumption of a 
virtually royal power by Moses and the Prophets, thus it did 
not theoretically exclude the possibility and probability of 
actual royalty. The existence of kings could be and was har- 
moniously united in the history of Israel with the sole suprem- 
acy of God. For in Israel, the kings were not the autocratic 
despots and tyrants of other oriental countries, who knew no 
will above their own, and acknowledged no power superior to 
theirs, but rather were the deputies and servants of the King of 
kings, called, chosen and anointed to carry out His plans and 
do as the actual King commanded. It was an imperium in 
imperio, not indeed in the anjagonistic sense in which this 
phrase is generally taken, but rather in the subordination of a 
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lesser power to a higher. The king was the servant of God, 
and the duties that devolved upon him as a theocratical sover- 
eign were not merely such political cares as rested upon the 
rulers of other nations, but also religious ones, the concern for 
the welfare of Israel spiritually and the advancement of each 
and every member of the chosen people in his fidelity to the 
covenant with God. Far from being autocratic and absolutely 
independent, the king was, in his relation to the Jehovah of 
Israel, only the primus inter pares, the first and chief servant of 
God. He fulfilled the duties of his office only in so far as he 
subordinated his will to the divine will, and used his superior 
power and influence for the education of his subjects in the fear 
of God and in obedience to the true Head of Israel. There can 
then, co ipso, be nothing contradictory between the Theocracy 
and a royal government in Israel, but rather an harmonious 
working together for one purpose. 

This is also verified by the history of this institution. We 
nowhere find that the mere existence of a human government, 


and a royal power is stigmatized by God or His prophets as an 


evil institution detrimental to the true spiritual interests of the 
people. Never is a king, because he was a king, regarded as 
an enemy of God or of the people. Rather the opposite is the 
case. As long as a ruler exercised his power in a god-fearing 
spirit, he is regarded xa’ €Soynv what all Israelites were, the 
child and servant of Jehovah. The most powerful kings that 
Israel ever possessed, David and Solomon, were under the 
especial favor and blessing of the Lord of Hosts. Prophecy, 
the mouth-piece of God and the medium of His revelations, was 
never inimical to royal rule as such, but rather went hand in 
hand with it, and the pious kings of Israel never had better 
allies than the god-fearing prophets. Yes, frequently the proph- 
ets called upon their sovereigns to aid them in bringing back 
the erring people to the fold of the Almighty. 

Seemingly to signify His pleasure at this institution, the Lord 
revealed to the people that the Messiah should be a king, and 
in the New Testament we find that the royal prerogative is one 
which the Saviour always emphasizes. If the final development 
of Israel’s history and religion was to culminate in a Divine 
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Royalty, and if, as is really the case, the Lord prophesies this 
as the great blessing of the Messianic times, there certainly 
cannot exist an antagonistic spirit between the two institutions 
under consideration. Often are pious kings, by the mouth of 
prophecy, designated as the type of the Messiah, and _ their 
happy rule as an indication of the blessings that shall be show- 
ered upon Israel when the King of kings shall appear. In later 
Jewish literature, to a great extent the products of tumultuous 
times and persecutions, no phase of the Messianic Saviour is so 
clearly portrayed and predicted as is his royal power and regal 
splendor. With one accord does all the pious hope of Israel, 
from the days of the patriarchs to the fulness of time, regard 
the royal government in Israel as a god-pleasing institution, in- 
tended to be, and really being, when not abused, an instrument 
in the hand of Jehovah for the welfare of the people. 

With these data on hand, it will be a comparatively easy 
matter to remove some historical difficulties that seem to pre- 
sent themselves, and that have repeatedly been urged. The 
action of Gideon, recorded in Judges 8 : 23, in refusing to assume 
the proffered royal prerogative, and the regret of Samuel that 
Israel should demand a king to rule over them, together with 
the declaration of God that this demand was a rejection of His 
government, seem to imply that the institution as such was 
obnoxious to God’s plan and against His original intention. 
But a closer inspection soon dispels this seeming difficulty. 
The fact alone that God really does give Samuel permission 
and orders to comply with the request of the people indicates 
sufficiently that it is not the demand as such, but rather the 
character thereof and the reasons that prompted it, that were 
displeasing in the sight of God. They demand (1 Sam. 8:5,)a 
king to judge them as all the nations, i. e. the heathens had. 
This was in fact sinful, for the absolute sovereignty of heathen 
royalty could never find a place in Israel and act in conformity 
with God’s plans. They were indeed, at the proper time, to 
have a king, but the character of his kingdom was entirely dif- 
ferent from the character of those around him. And in thus 
wishing, not for a theocratical ruler, acknowledging a higher 
sovereign, but for a government similar to those around them, 
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they virtually were prepared to reject their proper Lord and 
King. It was, in this shape, a crimen laesae majestatis, and as 
such a fit act for God’s rebuke. In addition to this the causes 
that led to the request were sinful. Instead of perceiving that 
the cause of their misfortunes in the wars with the Philistines 
was their own departure from the covenant with God, and that 
these calamities were sent by God to lead them back to obedi- 
ence, they laid the blame on their weak political organization, 
their want of a visible head and ruler, and thus virtually im- 
peached the character of God’s rule. They were the authors 
of their own misfortunes, but instead of acknowledging this, 
and doing penance for their sins, they virtually blamed God, 
and in thus demanding an earthly ruler expressed the convic- 
tion that the Lord, who had to this time led them, was inca- 
pable of delivering them. That under such circumstances God 
could not willingly and gladly comply with their request is nat- 
ural, and, considering the spirit of the demand, His actions were 
entirely in conformity with His previous declarations that Israel 
should have earthly kings and rulers. 

In this way these apparent discrepancies are easily removed, 
and in view of the facts, it is hard to see why exegetes of the 
liberal school will insist upon calling the law in Deut. xvii. an 
historical anomaly, and the product of the post-Solomonian 
times, dated back to the period of Moses and the Pentateuch. A 
factor of so great importance and influence as royalty was in 
Israel could never have been instituted against the original de- 
signs of God, but must have been a phase in the development 
of Israel's history and religion which God had intended, and in 
the inauguration and character of which God's hand was visible 
and His power felt. 
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ARTICLE III. 


LUTHER'S DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION AND THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


*Translated from the German by Rev. G. F. BEHRINGER, Des Moines, la. 


The central point of the dispute between Luther and Erasmus 
was of a religious character. The question at issue touched 
upon the human participation in obtaining salvation and the 
claim of merit resulting therefrom. Erasmus’ statements ran 
counter to the fundamental principle of the Gospel of the total 
lack of merit on the part of man. To Luther, on the other 
hand, it was a fact of experience that man does not of himself 
believe, not of his own accord, but that he is indebted for his 
faith, for his acceptance of salvation, solely to the unmerited, 
groundless operation of divine grace. From this he established 
as a postulate for religious consideration the thought, that this 
faith, 7. ¢. the receptability for the same, is not to be grounded 
in man, but that it can only be attributed to a divine predesti- 
nation by which individual human beings, without any merit or 
desert on their part, are ordained and led to salvation. Luther 
did not dread to draw the simple, logical conclusion, that over 
against the elect there were others who, according to the will 
of God, did not attain unto salvation. These views now so 
generally rejected, which in Luther’s polemic treatise against 
Erasmus force themselves into the foreground in a one-sided 
manner, are most intimately connected with his fundamental 
evangelical convictions. Only thus can it be explained that 
Luther remained faithful to them throughout his whole life, 
though holding them in reserve in view of human misunder- 
standing 

Luther’s entire oral and literary activity proves that he does 
not deny the universal human consciousness of freedom as 





*Luthardt’s “Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches 
Leben,” Vol. 1., p. 195. 
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founded upon moral accountability. And when, in his treatise, 
“De Servo Arbitrio,” he in no sense denies this, it is an anti- 
nomy whose two sides are based upon experience, upon the 
experience of the believing heart, that is freely and independ- 
ently convinced of its faith, and yet does not ground the same 
in itself, but primarily upon the operations of divine grace. It 
is an antinomy, moreover, which does not imply opposition to 
a reality, but rather two different methods of viewing one and 
the same thing. We obtained a solution of this antinomy, z. ¢., 
we relieve our minds from the burden of an apparent contradic- 
tion, when, after the manner of Kant’s Theory of Cognition 
(Erkenntniss Theorie), we assign to the thesis and anti-thesis 
which we find in Luther, two different spheres of knowledge ; 
when we distinguish between a purely religious relation, trans- 
cending the moral-phenomenal relation, 7. ¢., an immediate (in- 
telligible) relation, and a relation mediating between Revelation 
and its acceptance, a moral-phenomenal relation. The latter 
alone is to be taken into consideration for practical life. The 
former, which transcends our purely phenomenally conditioned 
understanding, and concerning which we can only postulate and 
theorize when we transcend the bounds of exact science, is the 
one that Luther places in the foreground in his treatise, “De 
Servo Arbitrio.”’ 

Luther himself points to a solution of this kind in distinguish- 
ing between a concealed and a revealed will of God. Yet, asa 
matter of course, the above named treatise is not concerned 
about a theoretical adjustment of Luther’s apparently contradic- 
tory convictions. He depends upon the Holy Scriptures as the 
basis of his religious thesis against Erasmus. The question is 
whether he does this rightfully. The entire polemical treatise 
is a biblico-theological attempt at justification on a grand scale. 
But is Luther really entitled to fall back upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures, especially the New Testament, as the basis of his views 
expressed in “De Servo Arbitrio,” which we presume to be gen- 
erally known ? 


In examining this question we can not confine ourselves to 
the justification of the biblical method of proof which Luther 
followed. For on account of the character of this polemical 
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treatise, Luther, without any systematic order, selected just 
such Scripture passages as the discussion itself threw into his 
hands. And when we consider the real, central point of his 
views maintained over against Erasmus, it might indeed be 
possible to defend this central point of the question, before the 
forum oi the New Testament better than Luther did himself. 
But rarely and for the most part in disguised form, do the 
thoughts come to light in the New Testament which we can 
designate as predestinarian. The actual proclamation of salva- 
tion has nothing to do with them. In this the chief concern is 
the offer of mercy and the demand of faith. Only when ina 
more speculative or mystical manner—always from the stand- 
point of experience—we transcend the phenomenal sphere in 
which practical life is passed away, and reflect upon the real 
inner nature of the phenomena, then and there we meet such 
thoughts, to which the author of “De Servo Arbitrio” can refer. 
But these can be found in the New Testament. Without 
doubt the Apostles furnish us with the problem of conceiving 
at the same time the exclusiveness of the divine activity with 
the self-activity and independence of man. Without further 
reflection upon the solution of this difficulty, both trains of 
thought, the “intelligible” and the “phenomenal” methods of 
consideration appear very often close together. The most im- 
portant example in point is doubtless Phil. 2: 12, 13—in which 
the Apostle grounds his admonition for zealous, personal ac- 
tivity in the work of salvation especially in this: that God is 
the real worker (compare Phil. 3:12; Rom. 9th, toth and 
11th chapters; 2 Thess. 2:13; Eph. 2:8.) No one can doubt 
that the New Testament declares the self activity and personal 
responsibility of man over against God and sin. The worth 
and emphasis of faith as the necessary subjective condition of 
salvation, which Paul especially fixes as a conception, and which 
permeates the whole New Testament in various forms is a con- 
tinued appeal for moral freedom (compare Rom. | : 16, 17; 
3:22, 28, 30; 4: 191-13; §:1; 10:9, 14-15; 1 Cor. 1: 21). 
And surely the liberty, with which man receives the message of 
Christ, and thereby attains to salvation is not merely formal, 
but thoroughly real. For otherwise his refusal to accept the 
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same could not be accounted against him as guilt (compare 
Mark 14: 38; Gal. 5:7; Rom. 10:16; 11 : 20-22). But, 
alongside of this prevailing emphasis of human freedom and 
self-activity, there are also found in the New Testament views, 
which plainly and clearly seem to deny man’s freedom and self- 
activity. No exegetical method (unless controlled by Erasmian 
prejudices) can call this statement into question. We recall 
not only those well known declarations of Paul in his Epistle to 
the Romans—that are doubtless of indirect value for the doc- 
trine of predestination—but we remember also a far more com. 
prehensive aspect of the question, which comes to view at the 
most varied points of the New Testament. 

It is characteristic of Luther, and a sign of the inner truth- 
fulness of his convictions, that, in his Biblical citations against 
Erasmus, he hardly ever quotes from the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Superficially viewed we might expect him to have done 
so, because in these chapters (above enumerated), the doctrine 
of predestination appears to be more clearly expressed than 
anywhere else. But in Luther’s case, his predestinarian views 
spring (not as in the detailed statements of Paul from a prob- 
lem furnished by history), but out of his own personal experi- 
ence of salvation; out of the consciousness, on the one hand, 
of his inability to do anything whatsoever in his own power to 
obtain salvation; and on the other hand from the certainty of 
having been led to salvation by divine grace alone. Hence it 
must be such N. T. views, as correspond to that consciousness 
and certainty, which are to be regarded as the Biblical founda- 
tion for Luther’s opinion. 

The salient point of the whole controversy lies in the ques- 
tion concerning the origin of faith. If the origin of Luther's 
predestinarian* views is to be sought herein, then we must, as 





*Herein lies the difference between Luther’s and Calvin's views upon 
the doctrine of predestination, i, e. so far as their theological basis and ex- 
planation are concerned. In truth the Reformed doctrine of predestina- 
tion grew out of the same soil as did Luther’s, out of the soil of a personal 
religious experience. Put Calvin in his theology, displaced this point of 
issue, and thereby rendered the justification of his view of predestination 
impossible before the forum of the New Testament. 
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a matter of course, in the biblico-theological proof of the same, 
also proceed from this concrete question. The point at issue is 
this: Does Luther present us with an outer-biblical or an anti- 
biblical teaching, when he bases the origin of faith upon the 
operations of divine grace. 

At the very outset it must be conceded that faith in the New 
Testament appears to be primarily a free act of man, to exer- 
cise which he is encouraged and admonished, and concerning 
the possibility of which no further thought is entertained. We 
called this the phenomenal method of consideration about 
which actual life is most concerned. 

But when the Apostles reflect upon the real ground and 
source of faith, upon the real cause on account of which the 
members of the Church have believed—even if they speak of 
this incidentally and, we might almost say, unconsciously—ev- 
erywhere is faith designated as a work of God's grace in the 
heart of man (Phil. 1 : 29; Eph. 2:8; Acts 18: 27; John 6: 
44, 65; Phil. 2:13; 1 Cor.2:5; 12:3). The believer, pass- 
ing beyond the phenomenal acceptance of the Gospel, and 
going to the root of the matter, and considering his relation to 
God in itself (i. e. the “intelligible” relation), can not do other- 
wise than refer his state of salvation, including the subjective 
factor of the same, entirely to the activity of divine grace. 
This he does, because he has the consciousness that, without 
this grace, he would not have been able with his own natural 
powers to do anything whatsoever towards securing his salva- 
tion. For if grace does not make him free, then the natural 
man remains completely under the dominion of sin (Rom. 7:14; 
Rom. 7 : 15-20, 23; Rom. 3:9; 5:21; 6:2; 6: 16-18; 
Gal. 3 : 22). This dominion is indeed not a magico-substantial 
one (Rom. 7 : 19), as it also is not in the statements of “De 
Servo Arbitrio ;” but it hinders man from turning to salvation 
of himself (Rom. 7:18). For this no one but God can give 
him the power (Rom. 7 : 25), no one but God can deliver man 
from the slavery of sin (Rom. 6 : 17 et seq.) 

The Lord himself, in connection with the confession of Peter, 
rejects very plainly the human origin of faith, the human abil- 
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ity to attain unto that faith (Matt. 16:17). It is well to ob- 
serve that, as touching the question of the origin of faith, we 
are concerned about a truly real and creative power, and not 
about a mere form of the will. The question reads: Who 
creates faith : God or man, or God AND man? 

The New Testament answers plainly: God, and no one but 
God. To Him thanks are given in the introductory parts of 
all the Epistles for the faith of the Church (Rom. 1:8; 2 
Thess. 1: 3; Eph. 1:15; 1 Thess. 2:13; Col. 1:3). He it 
is that produces all things necessary to salvation, hence also 
faith (Phil. 1:6; 2:13; 2 Peter 1:3; 2 Cor.5:18; Eph. 
2:5,8; 1 Cor.15: 10,57; 2 Tim.1:9). He it is who is 
also credited with the preservation and maintenance of our 
faith (I Peter 1:5; 5:10; 1 Thess. 5: 24). Closer still the 
origin of faith is described as a birth out of the life-working 
word of God, whereby every thought of independent action on 
the part of man’s coming to the faith is, from the very nature 
of the case, necessarily excluded (1 Peter 1 : 23; 1 Cor. 4:15; 
2:5; James 1:17, 18, 21; John 6:63). It is God who not 
only causes the Gospel to be proclaimed, but who also causes 
its acceptance through a marvelous working of the Spirit (1 
Cor. 12: 3). This is the real sense of the term vocation (call), 
which ought not to be made synonymous with the mere proc- 
lamation of salvation; it ought always to be regarded as an in- 
ternal, life-working activity of God, operating at the same time 
with the proclamation of the word. The Gospel, notwith- 
standing its proclamation, may remain internally concealed to 
the heart (2 Cor. 4: 3; Matt. 11:25; 1 Cor. 1:18); indeed 
it may even prove to be destruction to its hearers (2 Cor. 2 : 
15-16), if God’s call does not follow it up and make it really 
powerful unto salvation (Acts 16: 14; Matt. 11:25). None 
but “the called” among the hearers of the Gospel receive faith 
(2 Thess. 3 : 2). 

It is implied under the term “call” that it is purely a divine 
work. But it might appear questionable whether the call pre- 
supposes a receptability on the part of man. This, indeed, is 
the opinion of those who, in accordance with the above cited 
proofs, feel obliged to confess, that faith in the New Testament 
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seems to be actually worked by God. Yet, such as these would 
then desire to vindicate for human freedom, as touching this 
question,* an independent, self-acting place in the reception of 
salvation. By so doing, the question really at issue is removed 
one step farther back. In fact, not only does the sentiment of 
human freedom, but indeed also the Apostles, presuppose a re- 
ceptability for the call (John 6 : 60; 7: 37). But immediately 
the question arises: Whence this receptability ? 

Whenever in our reflections we pass beyond the manifesta- 
tions or the receptability of faith, the call to the same must be 
based upon the free election of divine grace (Acts 13 : 48; 2 
Tim. 1:9; 1 Cor. 1: 24-28; Matt. 11:25; Rom.g: 23). This, 
at the very outset, is demanded by the believing heart; for 
otherwise, in obtaining salvation, it would have to ascribe to 
itself somewhat of merit—the very thing it would like to ex- 
clude from the start. Only through the total rejection of an 
independent cooperation of man in securing salvation, is every 
trace of merit excluded for religious consideration, and the 
character of grace preserved. Otherwise man could boast 
(Eph. 2: 8-9; 2 Tim. 1:9; Rom. 4: 2-4; 3:28; 1 Cor. 4: 
7; Gal. 2:21; 5:4). The exclusiveness of grace is a neces- 
sary postulate of religious consciousness, nothing more and 
nothing less. Even if the phenomenal procedure in appro- 
priating salvation involved a self-active acceptance on the part 
of man, nevertheless the religious man bases this acceptance 
also upon an inner working of God’s grace; because he knows 
that he himself, without God’s grace, would have been incapable 
of accepting salvation. 

Here the real fundamenta! motive of the predestinarian view, 
the real nerve of the New Testament doctrine of salvation is 
shown ; and Luther’s verification of the same is completely es- 





*Thus Weiss: “Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testament” (2d Ed., 
PP. 94, 355, 357). When Weiss, according to Rom, 8 : 28, regards love 
as the previous condition for the call, he does this only through a misun- 
derstanding of the sense of that Pauline declaration; 07 AY ATV TES 
tov @Oeor are there evidently true Christians, that stand it true love 
communion with God, hence are justified, and not such as are first to be 
called. 
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tablished according to the Biblical method. Inasmuch as there 
is no merit on the part of man, grace in all its degrees of pro- 
gress is to be based upon God’s mercy. God, out of free love, 
must have elected those who receive faith and therewith salva- 
tion. Merit and absolute self-activity are correlative terms. 
Wherever there is free activity—in a material sense of the term 
—when we can ignore divine grace and ascribe to ourselves an 
act or deed, even if but a receptive one, there is also merit 
(compare “De Servo Arbitrio,” p. 233; Opera Latina var. arg. 
vii., Ed. Erlangen). With the idea of merit there is also ex- 
cluded the idea of human self-activity (p. 341). A Christian 
that would not base his faith, and his receptability of the same, 
essentially upon God, would not be in possession of the true 
faith. Man in himself is not worthy of the call, but God makes 
him worthy by calling him (2 Thess. 1: 11,12; Gal. 1:15; 
1 Cor. 15 : 10). 

From this point of view the New Testament doctrine of pre- 
destination must be understood. All abstract and theoretical 
considerations cannot do it justice, because they do not know 
this thoroughly concrete and religiously comprehensive con- 
ception of freedom. [reedom and predestination appear in 
the New Testament only under one point of view, viz.: the ap- 
propriation of salvation. All other forms and connections of 
the same do not enter into consideration so far as the religious 
aspect of the question is concerned. The controversy between 
the two appears in the New Testament not as a metaphysical 
but as a religious problem. We are herein principally con- 
cerned about the religious worth and import of the free activity 
of man. Paul and Luther deny the former (i. e. the religious 
worth and import), but not free-activity itself. 

But if the working of faith is to be based upon God's free, 
unmerited election through grace, then the conclusion is una- 


voidable to consider those who really come to salvation as the 
elect of God, chosen out of the multitude of the lost. 

-It is well known that the New Testament in a variety of 
ways refers to election. The synoptical gospels clearly distin- 
guish between election and the mere vocation, which latter 
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term does not always* include the completion of salvation 
(Matt. 22: 14). Most assuredly the New Testament writers 
could not have thought of the peculiar doctrine of eternal elec- 
tion by grace. The elect are simply those who are actually in 
possession of salvation (Matt. 24 : 24; 25: 34). Yet the term 
here used points clearly to the iact, that it owes its origin to 
the consciousness of not having obtained salvation of oneself, 
but as elected of God and set apart of mankind. Already in 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians—that show, as is well known, 
the Pauline tendency in a relatively undeveloped form—is the 
consciousness of being elected expressed as a simple fact of ex- 
perience (1 Thess. 1:4; 2 Thess. 2: 13 et seq.) The election 
on the part of God is a religious postulate to which the re- 
ligious consciousness retires, finding no ground for salvation in 
its own self (1 Cor. 1 : 27, 28; 2 Thess. 2: 13 et seq.; Col. 3: 
12; 1 Peter 2:9). Precisely in the same sense is Luther’s doc- 
trine of predestination in “De Servo Arbitrio” primarily an 
a posteriori postulate of the religious experience. There is 
herein no reference to conditions, nor to the possibility or im- 
possibility of the loss of salvation. No reference is had to 
either because we are concerned about the real religious foun- 
dation of the actual state of salvation. It is of course under- 
stood that the elect possess the faith; but not this faith but 
God’s grace alone appears as the ground of their election. 
(Rom. 8: 28). The entire course of salvation is pictured 
from the Divine fore-ordination until the world-conquering 
glory; but God alone appears as the factor of the same; not a 
word is said concerning the cooperation of man. And indeed 
it cannot be otherwise than that the election primarily depends 
upon God’s mercy, is chiefly an act of grace; because other- 
wise it would not be a real election but only an acquiescence in 
the human preparation (Eph. 1 : 3-6). 





*Weiss is certainly correct, when he objects to finding the real doctrine 
of predestination in this declaration of the Saviour. But if the difference 
between the “called” and the “chosen” is not in their respective merit, then 
the next question arises: Whence originates this worthiness? As soon as 
the elect should find their worthiness in themselves, they would certainly 
be no longer the elect. 
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The correlative of election is hardness of heart (obduracy). 
If the believer does not see in himself any reason why he 
should attain unto salvation, and if he find the ground alone in 
God’s free grace, then he must also consistently ascribe the 
failure of unbelievers to come to salvation—as soon as the phe- 
nomenal limits* are transcended—essentially to an inexplicable 
act of the Divine will (Matt. 11 : 25; Mark 4: 11,12). This 
is a simple, logical conclusion, which the Apostles were not at 
al. afraid to draw. The calling of certain individuals demands 
the correlative of others not being called (1 Cor. 1 : 24-28; 
Acts 13 : 48). Both, election and non-election, are alike mys- 
terious to our apprehension, and in their “unmeritedness” alike 
incomprehensible to man. But the New Testament writers 
touch these mystical depths very rarely, and prefer to confine 
themselves to the comprehensible, phenomenal relation—for 
actual life the only profitable one—to the means of grace. But 
that which is unintelligible to human insight is therefore not 
false. God appears to us acting willfully in his election by 
grace (John 5 : 21); but dare we measure God with our meas- 
ure? Dare a child measure the actions of its father according 
to its childish rule? 





*This and nothing else is the sense of the oft-quoted hardness of heart 
—which, moreover, according to Paul's conception, need not at all be a 
definitive and absolute one (Rom, 11 : 11-31). Since all men are by na- 
ture under the dominion of sin, and unable of themselves to turn to sal- 
vation, obduracy, i. e. predestination to evil, appears not so much as a 
positive act and new-creation of God, as an omission of the operation of 
faith. The reproach of making God appear to be the Creator of unbelief, 
can not be brought to bear against this view of the question. The fact of 
the obstinate unbelief, of the blinding and hardening of men, does not 
permit the Apostle to have any other explanation—as soon as he tran- 
scends the phenomenal relation of faith to the proclamation of salvation 
and considers man in his pure relation to God—than to base the same 
upon the unsearchable will of God, inasmuch as he also bases faith pri- 
marily upon God's will (Eph. 1: 3, 4; 3: 11; Rom. 8: 28 et seq.) The 
possibility is by no means excluded that at a certain definite moment, this 
actual hardness of heart might come to an end (Rom, 11: 12). An abso- 
lute predestination in the strict sense of the term can not be entertained, 
because this entirely surpasses human knowledge; and the Apostles do 
not insist upon more than their experience justifies them in doing. 
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Up to this point we have had little or no reference whatever 
to the well-known statements of St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans. These are commonly regarded as the strongest— 
and yet are but a doubtful—support of a possible doctrine of 
predestination. It will be seen that predestinarian views—with 
all their individual tendencies—are also elsewhere represented 
in the New Lestament, and not alone in Paul's writings. From 
the vantage ground above gained, it ought not to be difficult to 
prove that the thoughts deposited in Rom. 9: 11, are in har- 
mony with the body of religious views held by the Apostles. 
Paul in this passage is surely thinking of historical relations. 
His chief object is to harmonize the obduracy of Israel with 
the promises of God. But it is not correct to say, as modern 
interpreters do, that we must adhere to this historical interpre- 
tation to the end. God’s nature is revealed in history; what 
he does to the people of Israel certainly permits a reference to 
the inner maxims of his actions. The views of the Apostle, 
expressed in that powerfully earnest declaration, are intended 
for universal application, and not only for the people of Israel 
and its relation to God; Paul designs them to be universally 
applied. It entirely agrees with the above quoted and other- 
wise expressed motives for the doctrine of predestination, when 
all human merit regarding the acquisition and appropriation of 
salvation is totally denied, and the latter exclusively based upon 
the grace of God (Rom. 9: 11, 16, 31; 10:2; 11:6). No ref- 
erence whatever can be had to the application of this salvation 
solely to the Jews. On the contrary, the general view is ad- 
duced as proof for the special application to the Jews. The 
unmerited election of Jacob serves as illustrative proof. The 
fxloyy that actually lies before us can only be based upon an 
act of divine grace, because there is no other ground or reason 
why the one should receive faith and the other should not. 
The apostle is concerned about facts and not about speculative 
disquisitions (Rom. 11:5). God makes the selection (Rom. 
9:11). He shows mercy—arbitrarily as man may think—to 
one and not to the other (Rom. 9:15, 16; 11:18). If we do 
not approve of the figurative explanation of Erasmus, then, 
with Luther, we must understand it in its real meaning. And 
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if, in Paul’s writings we can not explain away the thought of a 
hardness of heart as occasioned by God, then the most objec- 
tionable feature of the entire doctrine of predestination must be 
acknowledged as Pauline in its origin. If there were any 
thought here whatsoever of the conditions of faith as lying 
within the freedom of man, and the obtaining of salvation con- 
ceived as depending upon the same, then there were no diffi- 
culty whatever. But Paul presents this phenomenal relation 
and presents to himself the question: Why do some receive 
salvation, including faith, and the others do not? Only thus 1s 
it at all conceivable, that a genuine human doubt should arise in 
the mind of Paul concerning the wilfulness of God and the lack of 
human responsibility (Rom. 9 : 14-19); otherwise no reference 
could be had to such a wilfulness and lack of responsibility. 
Luther follows steadfastly in Paul's footsteps when he disposes 
of this doubt simply with, un yevowro (Rom. 9 : 14-19), and, 
@ avOpere, etc., (Rom. 9: 20). The thought of a human jus- 
tification of the divine conduct on this point can not be enter- 
tained for a moment; for man is not able to put himself either 
within or above God. We are here engaged with a postulate 
drawn by human thought from actual facts, and not with a re- 
vealed truth; and postulates can not be proven. We human 
beings, because we are human beings, are confined to our phe- 
nomenal relation to the means of grace; and our understanding 
must be contented therewith. Whatever lies beyond this trans- 
cends our understanding. 

There are two points that seem to contradict predestination 
in the New Testament teaching of salvation, and on account of 
which Luther was especially obliged to justify himself over 
against Erasmus. The first is the universality of the revelation 
of salvation everywhere proclaimed by the Apostles. Since 
God will have all men to be saved (1 Tim. 2: 4), how does it 
harmonize with this that he nevertheless predestinates but a 
few? With the same right and reason we could ask on the 
other hand, if God actually saves but few, if He really leads but 
few to salvation—as our experience in the present age shows, how 
does this harmonize with the universality of His decree of salva- 
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tion? As a matter of fact the New Testament speaks of the 
universality of a revelation of salvation, but not of salvation 
itself. This is applicable only in the phenomenal sphere. God’s 
revelation of salvation, which in its proclamation is to be 
brought near to all, does in fact apply to all men without ex- 
ception, (Titus 2: 11; John 3:16; Rom. 5:18; 1 John 2: 2). 
But whether this individual, or that one, is destined of God for 
salvation, that is altogether another question. Experience shows 
that many, thouvh receiving the offer of salvation, do not ac- 
cept the same; phenomenally considered, because of their own 
guilt ; intelligibly viewed, according to the will of God. We are 
thus necessarily led, from this point of view, to accept of two 
wills in God; a revealed and a concealed will. This seems 
questionable; and yet it is not, when we remember that the 
ground of this antinomy lies in our own inability to harmonize 
two different methods of thought, and is not to be looked for 
in the being of God. It would be the easiest way to confine 
ourselves solely to the phenomenal method of thought. But 
since the Apostles themselves, being impelled to thank God 
alone for their faith, did not confine themselves, Luther and 
others are certainly justified in following them on this seem- 
ingly dark, mystic-speculative way. At the same time so far 
as “universalism” is concerned, if we look a little closer, the 
New Testament speaks of a so-called organic, never of an atom- 
istic universalism which would embrace every individual. All 
nations, Jews and Heathen, all ranks and classes of men are 
ordained unto salvation according to God’s will (1 Tim. 2 : 4; 
Rom. 3: 29; 10:12; 11:32). That every individual shad/ 
be saved in accordance with the will of God is nowhere main- 
tained in the New Testament. On the contrary, Paul himself 
declares in Rom. 9 : 6, that not every individual Israelite really 
belongs to the people ordained of God unto salvation. In 
Rom. 10 : 13 we are told, after every limitation of salvation has 
been set aside: 7@$ yap 65 av éminahéonrat 70 Ovopa MDpLOV 
o@Anoitar. This universality is in reality confined to the be- 
lievers (Rom. 3 : 22; 1-Tim. 4: 10; John 3: 16; Rom. 8 : 28). 
But how did ¢Aey receive the faith, and how come; it that others 
remain afar off. This is a question that will continue to force 
itself upon our further consideration. 
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The second point, apparently contradicting the predestina- 
rian view of the New Testament doctrine of salvation is this: 
That everywhere conversion, faith, its acceptance, are demanded 
as free acts on the part of the hearers of God's word. Luther 
very correctly says concerning all such statements (he quotes 
especially Zech. 1:3; Jer. 15; Math. 19:21), that they in- 
volve a meritoriousness on the part of man in securing salva- 
tion—if the human activity demanded is conceived as absolute, in 
opposition to the workings of divine grace. But these demands 
are applicable only to the phenomenal domain and carry with 
them their full force and value into the practical sphere of the 
revelation of salvation. On this domain both to will and to do 
retain their unimpaired significance (comp. pp. 218, 262, 270, 
“De Servo Arbitrio.”) This postulate, in view of the intelli- 
gible character of faith, can only be established upon the ground 
of a personal experience of faith. It is just as completely true, 
and confirmed by religious experience, that it belongs to man 
to decide for the faith, as it is that God alone works that faith 
in us. 

Both facts are similarly confirmed in the New Testament, save 
that the latter retires into the background. Nevertheless, that 
which retires dare not on that account be either ignored or de- 
nied. When Luther emphasizes it in an exclusive manner, and 
leads it back to its real source, no reproach can be cast upon 
him from a biblico-theological standpoint. 

After showing the existence of an antinomy between the con- 
sciousness of freedom and the consciousness of an obligation to 
God for everything, even for faith ; after showing the existence 
of this antinomy in the New Testament, we are above all things 
concerned about the verification of Luther’s doctrine of predes- 
tination. But if it be asked: How are we to understand this 
given and undeniable antinomy? It is certain that the New 
Testament writers do not present an explanation; they“ have 
something better to do. Luther himself does not furnish an 
adjustment, since he, over against Erasmus, is concerned about 
the justification of one side only of that antinomy ; and he also 
has something better to do. But the hints that he has afiorded 
us by way of an explanation, in his distinction between the con- 
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cealed and the revealed will of God—and which we would like 
to explore further in the line of Kant’s theory of cognition— 
find their principal support, like his remaining declarations, in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

We refer not merely to the New Testament difference be- 
tween the concealed and the revealed Divine decrees (Rom. 
16:25; 1 Cor.6:7; Col. 1:26; Eph. 3:9 et seq)—which 
do not oppose each other after an antinomian manner, but we 
refer to the emphasizing of incomprehensible, mysterious, in- 
explicable things, in Christianity in general—among which 
divine predestination is included. We also refer to the invol- 
untary distinction of two spheres of conception, the one, purely 
religious, which views mankind aside from all mediation, simply 
in his relation to God; and a moral, phenomenal one, which 
bases itself upon the consciousness of a moral independence and 
accountability of man to God over against sin and grace (Rom. 
11: 28). The various trains of thought in the New Testament 
contradictory of the doctrine of freedom—which we have cited 
above—and upon which Luther’s teaching of servitude espe- 
cially depends, move in the first-named sphere. They place 
man directly and immediately into relation with God. Over 
against the phenomenal means of grace, on the other hand, man 
appears everywhere in the New Testament as free and inde- 
pendent (Rom. 9 : 30; 10: 1 et seq.)—an explanation which is 
interesting because it is properly added without any mediation 
whatever of predestinarian thoughts. 

The predestinarian views of the New Testament are every- 
where postulates of the religious experience, a posteriori reflec- 
tions to an “intelligible” explanations of existing facts whose 
phenomenal explanation is very evident and self-comprehen- 
sible. The religious consciousness—convinced of its own lack 
of merit, can not do otherwise, as soon as it passes beyond the 
phenomenal sphere, than reflect upon an unmerited, incompre- 
hensible working of divine grace, as the origin of its faith, z. ¢., 
to postulate a divine predestination to faith. This is the quint- 
essence of the New Testament conception on this subject. 

In a similar manner Luther regarded predestination as a pos- 
tulate of the religious experience, which can neither be denied 
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nor reasoned away, but which, on the contrary, does not run 
counter to the moral consciousness of phenomenal freedom, be- 
cause it in no wise contradicts the latter. 

The result of our biblico-theological examination of the doc- 
trine which Luther presents in his treatise, “De Servo Arbi- 
trio,” is therefore the following : That the New Testament con- 
ceptions not only do not contradict the same, but straightway 
demand it. And as for the solution, attempted on the ground 
of Kant’s theory of cognition, and the unavoidable antinomy 
indicated therewith, we are far from imputing the same to the 
Apostles or to Luther himself. We would prefer to have it re- 
garded only as an attempt, to reconcile to our human under- 
standing, the claim of the divine workings of salvation (which 
Luther correctly emphasizes from the religious standpoint, af- 
ter the example of the Apostles) with the experimental, moral 
independence of man (likewise certified to in the New Testa- 
ment). It seems to us to be literally impossible to find another 
method of solving this antinomy. Only when both sides of 
this antinomy are referred to the different spheres of our knowl- 
edge, is it possible to harmonize them mentally without logical 
contradiction. The whole opposition, or contradiction, is not 
an objective, but a subjective one, occasioned primarily by the 
imperfection of our human knowledge. In the strictest literal 
sense of the term, Paul’s declaration is here truly applicable : 
ptt ViV@OXW EX WépoUs, TOTE dE amiyV@OOAi MuOwS HDI 
éméyv@oOnv. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE STABILITY OF THE CHURCH. 
By Rev. JoHN BRUBAKER, A, M., Professor in Carthage College, III. 


A prominent characteristic of the present age is the sharp 
and manifold conflict which is being waged between faith and 
unbelief. Infidelity under various forms is assailing Christianity 
with all the ingenuity and ability at its command, and is mak- 
ing strange predictions in regard to the future of our holy reli- 
gion. The question has, accordingly, been raised, what will be 
the fate of the Church in the trials to which it is subjected by 
opposing foes from without and within? To the firm believer 
in divine revelation a sufficient answer to this question is fur- 
nished in the words otf Christ, that “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” So far as past history is concerned, he has 
ample verification of this promise, and thus has an additional 
basis of hope and encouragement and assurance for the fu- 
ture. His faith is not irrational. He believes in the divine 
guidance and preservation of the Church, because he has abun- 
dant evidence of such a superintending and controlling Power. 

When we take into consideration the apparently unpromising 
circumstances under which the Christian Church was founded, 
the great difficulties which it has had to overcome, the extraor- 
dinary trials which it has had to endure, the gigantic revolution 
which it has effected, the wonderful triumphs which it has 
achieved, the world-wide influence for good which it has exerted, 
we must conclude that it is of divine origin, and that for this 
reason, it can not be overthrown. She will stand because “God 
is in the midst of her.” Her remarkable career through the 
centuries, viewed in connection with her humble beginning, 
rises into the character of the miraculous, and speaks with 
convincing force to the candid mind. This has been unparal- 
leled, and can be accounted for only by admitting the presence 
of a supernatural Power. 
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A little more than eighteen hundred years ago, a person who 
“was confessedly a peasant, without rank, culture, or social 
prestige,” emerged from an obscure and despised village of 
Galilee; and gathered around him a small band of unlettered 
fishermen to aid him in propagating his religion. Such was 
the peculiar origin of Christianity. It made its appearance in 
a time of peace, and when the ancient world had reached a high 
degree of intellectual culture and refinement, and was best pre- 
pared to examine and refute, if possible, the pretensions of this 
new religion. It was not content to be assigned to a place 
among other existing religions, and be recognized as on an 
equality with them; but it aspired to supreme and absolute 
dominion, and allowed no room for them. It denied the va- 
lidity of all the claims which the other systems made, and as- 
serted that it itself was the only true descendant of heaven, the 
only one of divine origin. It denounced the favorite vices which 
the morality of the age had sanctioned. It arrayed itself against 
human pride and prejudice, and against the motives and prin- 
ciples which had determined human action. It proclaimed new 
and startling doctrines. It called upon men to repent of their 
sins, to exercise faith in Christ, and to love their neighbor as 
themselves, if they would be saved. On this basis it proposed 
to go forth to the peaceable conquest of the world. And what, 
from a human standpoint, leaving out of sight the divine ele- 
ment, was the hope or probability of its success ? 

Its Founder lived a life of poverty and suffering, and early in 
his public ministry was put to an ignominious death upon the 
cross. His followers, whom He commissioned to go “into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” had to en- 
counter the greatest possible obstacles in the prosecution of 
their work. “Christ crucified,” whom they preached, was “unto 
the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolistiness.”’ 
The Jews, as a nation, were not willing to accept Him as the 
promised Messiah, because His whole history was contrary to all 
their preconceived notions of the manner in which the true Mes- 
siah would appear. They expected just the opposite of what 
they here beheld; and, therefore, saw nothing but what was 
odious and hateful in the person and life and teachings of Christ. 
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They had no sympathy for such traits of character as He ex- 
hibited, and for such doctrines as he and his disciples taught. 
Everything associated with Christianity was offensive to their 
minds, and only excited their contempt and bitter hostility. 
Other nations regarded this Jesus of Nazareth and His religion 
in pretty much the same light. They supposed that no power- 
ful influence could emanate from such a source. They despised 
the Christian faith and its adherents; and violently opposed its 
progress when it was carried into their dominions. 

But, notwithstanding these seemingly unpropitious circum- 
stances, the Church grew and flourished. The fiercest opposi- 
tion of the most powerful rulers and of the most learned phi- 
losophers and of the unreasoning multitudes, could not crush it 
out of existence or prevent its onward march to great and glor- 
ious victories. On the day of Pentecost the number of disci- 
ples at Jerusalem increased from about one hundred and twenty 
to “about three thousand souls,” and shortly afterward to 
“about five thousand.” The work continued. Others were ad- 
ded to the party of believers. Even “a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith.” This singular success of 
the Gospel provoked the jealousy and hostility of the Jews. 
They engaged in a relentless persecution against the Christians. 
The latter were scattered abroad, as a consequence, but their 
dispersion became the occasion of carrying the Gospel to other 
places. One of the most energetic of the persecutors, a man 
of great genius and learning, was converted to the faith which 
he was laboring so zealously to destroy, and was commissioned 
as the great Apostle of the Gentiles. His conversion is a strong 
testimony to the divine power of that truth which the Church 
was established to proclaim. 

These early teachers of Christianity gave themselves with 
heroic devotion to the prosecution of their missionary labors. 
They traveled from country to country, from city to city, from 
town to town, fearlessly declaring the sublime principles of 
their faith: and were at all times ready to lay down their lives 
in defence of what they believed to be the truth. Popular fury 
was excited against them. They were stoned and beaten and 
imprisoned, and many of them suffered death at the hands of 
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their enemies; but their work triumphed. The mighty power 
of the Roman Empire, which was directed against it, could not 
stay its victorious progress. Her rulers, during a long period, 
inflicted the severest persecutions upon all Christians found 
within the boundaries of their dominions. Nero and Decius 
are especially conspicuous among these for the cruelties which 
they visited upon those who bore the Christian name. They 
subjected them to the’most excruciating tortures that human 
ingenuity could invent, and their example was imitated by those 
who came after them. During these years of terror and suffer- 
ing, when, for professing Christianity, men and women were 
burnt to death or torn to pieces by wild beasts, or compelled to 
resign life by some other equally horrible means, there were 
many who received the martyr’s crown. 

But the Church continued to grow, and it was not long until 
it “had seated upon the throne of universal empire the faith 
nurtured among Galilean fishermen.” At the end of the first 
century Christianity was already widely established. “It can 
be proven by indubitable evidence, and is admitted on all hands, 
that by that time the Gospel, coming from Judea only sixty or 
seventy years before, had been preached for a witness in nearly 
every country of the wide Roman Empire, and in some regions 
beyond. It was known in the palace of the Casars, and had 
been proclaimed to Greeks and barbarians, bond and free. It 
had attained a firm footing in the great cities, the centres of 
power and enlightenment,—in Rome, in Corinth, in Ephesus, 
in Antioch, in Alexandria. It had planted stations in various 
parts of North Africa between Egypt and Carthage. In the 
West it had a hold in Spain, in Gaul, and perhaps as far as 
Britain. In the East it was known in Arabia, in Parthia, some 
think as far as India. It had defied the edicts of emperors, 
stood firm amidst the tumults of the people, and come forth 
purified by the fires of persecution. Everywhere it had exerted 
a moral influence.’’* 

Besides the violent opposition from without, which the Chris- 
tian Church had to encounter in her infancy, there were 








*Christianity and Positivism, p. 300, by Dr. M. Cosh, 
VoL. XI. No. 1. 26 
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difficulties of another kind which threatened to imperil her 
continued existence. Pharisaical Judaism, which entirely mis- 
conceived the true nature of the Christian religion, had crept 
into the Church, and became a fruitful source of disturbance. 
Gnosticism, which also developed at an early period, was 
another cause of abounding evil. But these, as well as other 
errors that appeared from time to time, were overruled for 
good. They led to the setting forth of the Christian doctrines 
in a clearer light; just as the attacks made upon Christianity 
by her enemies from without, in the hope of proving the system 
false, resulted in the strengthening of her defenses on the part 
of the apologetic writers, who were thus excited to activity in 
this direction. In Neo-Platonism we have an effort by the best 
minds of the heathen world to check the progress of Chris- 
tianity, by furnishing a religion, which, they supposed, would 
meet all the wants that the former supplied, and be vastly 
superior to it in every respect. But this colossal effort ended 
in total failure. It was utterly powerless to stay the onward 
course of the Gospel of Christ. The time came when the once 
mighty empire of the Czsars was overthrown by the hordes of 
barbarians that poured down upon her; but the Church sur- 
vived, and extended her power over the hearts of the conquer- 
ors. 

In the centuries that followed the stability of the Church was 
put to a new and severe test. Papal power had grown up 
within her bosom, and arrogated to itself unlimited authority, 
which it exercised for the accomplishment of its own base and 
carnal purposes. It introduced a system of corruptions and 
abominations into the Church, which threatened to destroy all 
that was good. The Scriptures were buried in a dead language, 
and the masses of the people were denied all access to them. 
The great doctrines of the Christian religion were miserably 
perverted and encrusted with error by those who claimed to be 
God's ambassadors upon the earth. Superstitions of the most 
frightful character were studiously instilled into the popular 
mind. The ministers of the Church were guilty of every kind 
and degree of social vices. Indulgences were everywhere sold 
to the people, who were made to believe that, by paying a 
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stipulated amount, they could purchase admission for them- 
selves, or their departed, into the heavenly existence. Such 
was the fearful condition of things, when Luther and his coad- 
jutors undertook to stem the tide of corruption, and to restore 
purity to the Church. Their heroic etiorts excited a long and 
violent persecution against themselves and their followers, but 
the Church came forth from the conflict more vigorous than 
ever. 

At a later period English Deism attacked Christianity, and 
called into requisition much learning and ingenuity to over- 
throw, if possible, the claims of revealed religion. It fondly 
supposed that it had accomplished its end. But here again, as 
in the first centuries of the Christian Church, these attacks 
upon her faith excited her friends to renewed effort in her de- 
fense, and thus contributed indirectly to her strength. They 
gave to her the unanswerable arguments of a Butler and others, 
which will be an element in her victory for all time. French 
Naturalism and German Rationalism made their desperate as- 
saults with similar results. 

Notwithstanding the fierce opposition which the Church has 
had to encounter through her entire history, she has not been 
destroyed, but has triumphed over her enemies, and is still 
going on “conquering and to conquer.” As an illustration of 
this latter fact, look at her record in our own country during the 
present century. At the beginning of the century French in- 
fidelity had become wide-spread in the land. <A recent writer 
contrasting the condition of things then and now, in regard to 
religion, says: “There was then but one member of an evan- 
gelical church for every fifteen inhabitants, and one evangelical 
minister for every two thousand people. * * When Dr. 
Dwight assumed the presidency of Yale College there was but 
one professing Christian among the students. In Harvard Col- 
lege it was no better; and as for Princeton, only the powerful 
influence of Dr. Witherspoon saved it from the general unbelief 
and infidelity which everywhere prevailed. * * There were 
then in this country, no Bible or Tract Societies, no Sabbath 
Schools, no Young Men’s Christian Associations, no religious 
newspapers, and no great home mission organizations. * * 
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Three-fourths of the century have passed away, and what are 
the facts now in contrast with the beginning? Instead of one 
to every fifteen; there is now one member of an evangelical 
church to every five inhabitants, and instead of one evangelical 
minister to every 2,000 there is one to every 750 people. There 
are 71,409 evangelical churches, 50,167 evangelical ministers, 
7,500,000 communicants, 97 theological institutions, 38 home 
mission boards or societies, with 9,000 missicnaries, 20 publi- 
cation boards, the annual receipts and donations of which are 
over $6,000,000. There are 425 religious publications, with a 
regular circulation of 4,864,358 copies, and an annual issue of 
about 130,000,000 copies. There are 18 foreign mission boards, 
83 foreign missions, 5,000 laborers in the fields, and 1,000,000 
native converts. To all these evangelical religious forces must 
be added 70,000 Sabbath schools, with nearly 6,000,000 pupils, 
and 1,000 Young Men’s Christian Associations, all of which are 
evangelical, and the great fact overlying all, that nineteen- 
twentieths of our educational institutions are under the direct 
influence of evangelical religion. Such are the aspects of to- 
day in contrast with the outlook at the commencement of the 
century.”* In view of the past history of the Church, Dr. 
Luthardt has well said: “The Church has experienced many 
attacks; but she is, as Theodore Beza says, ‘the anvil upon 
which all hammers have been broken.’ The stormy waves of 
Moorish conquest in the South were broken when they dashed 
against her; the hordes of the Huns and Mongols in the East 
at last bent to her, or disappeared before her. At times it has 
seemed as if the evil deeds of her children must destroy her, 
but she has been more powerful than the sins and crimes of her 
unworthy representatives. The spirit of negativism has op- 
posed her, and appeared victorious, but she has repulsed the 
attacks of unbelief. She has ofttimes been pronounced dead, 
yet still she lives. So long as fourteen hundred years ago, in 
the time of Augustine, it was said that she was expiring; but 
to-day finds her yet alive. In the age of Voltaire and Fred- 
erick II. her decease was expected; but, when the name of Vol- 








*There has been a considerable increase in some of these numbers in 
the second class. 
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taire is forgotten, she will yet exist. At first she was re- 
proached for her youth, now for her age; but she possesses an 
eternal youth. She seems to have been thrust aside by the in- 
tellectual progress going on in the world, but when the won- 
derful progress of our age shall have made the whole earth one 
great city of the human race, it will be seen that men have only 
been preparing a place for the Church. ‘Wondrous, unparal- 
leled, nay Divine is it,’ exclaims Pascal, ‘that this Church which 
is ever being attacked, has ever endured.’ And wondrous, too, 
is it that Christ predicted this fact: ‘The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.’’’* 

Here, then, is a series of grave and undeniable facts to be ac- 
counted for. The Christian Church entered upon her mission 
without the aid of any external earthly power or wealth or 
social influence, but with these enlisted against her; and yet, 
in a comparatively brief period of time, and in spite of the vio- 
lent persecution which was waged against her, she established 
her faith over a vast scope of territory, and in the very centres 
of learning and refinement. After more than eighteen hundred 
years of varied conflict, during which her enemies have eagerly 
sought her destruction, she still exists, and is to-day the distin- 
guishing glory of all the leading nations of the earth. She has 
effected the greatest revolution in the history of the world, and 
to her we are indebted for all that is noblest and best in our 
modern civilization. There is but one explanation that can 
rationally and adequately account for these phenomena, and 
that is, that the Church is of divine origin and has been di- 
vinely preserved; and this is the pledge of her future triumph. 

The Church has not yet completed her mission. Our age, 
with all its boasted advancement, has not outgrown the neces- 
sity of the religion of Christ. This is adapted to a permanent 
want of the race. It is needed now as much as it has been 
needed in the past; and it is still capable of effecting as great 
results. There is still sin that calls for pardon and forgiveness. 
There are still longing hearts that turn with anxious inquiry to 
the future, and earnestly ask whether this life is all, or whether 
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there is a destiny for man beyond the narrow limits of this 
present existence; they seek assurance of this truth. There 
are still sorrow, suffering, pain, and distress to be relieved. 
There is still abundant opportunity for a broader and higher 
practice of all the ennobling virtues which Christianity incul- 
cates. The world is not ready nor willing to dispense with this 
heaven-born religion. The Church will continue to move on- 
ward in her victorious career. The infidelity of our day will 
be overruled to her glory. It can not overthrow her. It is 
doomed to inevitable defeat in the warfare which it wages with 
God’s truth. There can be no conflict between true science and 
revelation. All truth is one and has its centre in God, and this 
in the end will prevail. Reason and faith are not antagonistic. 
Each has its own peculiar sphere, and witnesses to a God who 
is over all; and we need not fear for the final result. The empty 
hypotheses which often pass under the name of science, are not 
facts and can not stand. The hasty conclusions which they em- 
body, will, in the light of future knowledge, prove to be inten- 
able. It has been so in the past; it will be so again. Error, 
wherever found, is destined to perish. Truth is immortal; it 
can not be destroyed. It is upon this foundation that the 
Church is built. Her teachers are not infallible. Their inter- 
pretations of God's revealed will are sometimes mingled with 
error; but He who is preeminently the Truth, will preserve her. 
Foes from without and within may assail her, but they can not 
destroy her. “God is in the midst of her; she shall not be 
moved.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
INTELLECTUAL, 


By Rev. Prof. J. W. RicHArD, A. M., Carthage College, Ill. 

Among the crowning glories of the present age, are its edu- 
cational institutions and activities. It has come to be the set- 
tled principle of statesmen and philanthropists, that every child 
is not only entitled to, but must, as far as possible, actually re- 
ceive a fair liberal education, and that it is the duty of society 
to make provision for universal popular education. Hence 
school-houses are erected, and munificent endowments are fur- 
nished. The watchword is, the people must be educated,—the 
security of the state and the welfare of society demand this. 
Long lines of statistics are brought forward to show the con- 
nection between ignorance on the one hand and crime and pau- 
perism on the other, by which it is made to appear that the ig- 
norant and illiterate classes furnish a very large proportion of 
the convicts in our penitentiaries and nearly all the paupers in 
our almshouses. The conclusion drawn is, If we educate the 
people we will elevate the moral and social standing of the 
community and increase its material independence. Knowledge 
is supposed to be synonymous with virtue, and education is 
looked upon as a guaranty of character. As a consequence of 
this sentiment, which is now widely prevalent, the education 
which is most advocated by the new regime of philosophy and 
statesmanship, is the purely intellectual. Many prominent ed- 
ucators even, and educational writers, maintain that education 
in the schools should extend no further than to the intellect, or 
at least, that the intellect should receive the first and the high- 
est attention. Morals and religion, it is suggested, should be 
relegated to the home or to the Church, or be left to take care of 
themselves, it being no part of the work of the public schools, 
nor of any other institutions fostered by the state, to give moral 
and religious training ; and the influence of the age has been 
directed very powerfully, and with some manifest effect, towards 
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the secularization of education even in recognized Christian in- 
stitutions of learning. 

Believing that this theory of education is fundamentally 
wrong, and that it defeats the true and proper end of education, 
I ask the attention of the readers of the QuARTERLY to some 
thoughts on the .Woral and Religious Education in connection 
with the Intellectual. 

The moral sense* is a part of man, a part of his psychologi- 
cal being. The human soul not only thinks and knows and 
reasons, but it also perceives moral qualities in purposes and 
actions, that is, it has a moral faculty, or principle of reflection, 
which is employed about the rightness and the wrongness of 
things, which pronounces some things in themselves just, right, 
true; and others, the opposite; and which authoritatively ap- 
proves or condemns the doer of them accordingly. Now a fac- 
ulty is the ability to discharge a function. The moral faculty is 
the ability to discharge the moral function, just as the knowing 
faculty is the ability to know, and the willing faculty the ability 
to will. There is not one soul to know, and another to will, and 
a third to discern the right and the wrong in actions and in 
character, but the one undivided human soul discharges all 
these functions as occasion demands. Consequently, the moral 
faculty is an essential power or principle in the human soul, and 
so far as the fact of its existence is concerned, is as completely 
independent of education and environments as is the reason or 
the judgment. 

But the human soul enters the world with all its faculties un- 
developed. They exist in the infant in embryo. The design of 
education is to draw out these faculties and to direct them to 
their proper objects. The thinking faculty must be taught to 
think, the reasoning faculty to reason, and the moral faculty to 
discern between right and wrong, and not only to discern what 
is right and what is wrong, but it must also be developed into 
the possession of such strength, that it can secure the adoption 
of the right and the rejection of the wrong, which of course in- 
volves the subordination of the will, which must be educated 





* Vid. Conscience in Webster's Dictionary. 
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and trained to be the servant of the conscience. When all the 
faculties are developed or educated together, then we have beauty 
and symmetry and strength and perfection of character in the 
result. When some are neglected, while others receive undue 
attention, the result will be disproportion, deformity, weakness, 
in character. When the intellect alone is educated, the man is 
cold and formal, or cunning and designing,—an intellectual 
monster. When the will is unduly developed, the man is stub- 
born and obstinate. When the conscience is disproportionately 
quickened, the man is superstitious and hesitating. But when 
all the faculties are educated together, then there is balance and 
mutual guidance. The aggregate of the result is the perfection 
of character, which should be the one great aim of all educa- 
tion, the making of every man just as much of a man and of 
every woman just as much of a woman as possible, which can 
be done only when all the faculties have been developed sym- 
metrically and simultaneously; and I put special stress upon 
simultancously, for if any one faculty should be neglected for a 
time while the others are being developed, the neglected faculty 
can never be made to fit naturally and normally into character, 
and to do its proper work, even though it should afterwards 
receive attention and training. This may be illustrated: The 
architect who designs and superintends the construction of a 
building, does not erect one part at a time, and finish that, but 
he carries up the whole building regularly and orderly binding 
together and interlocking the parts into one consistent whole, 
giving to each part the attention which its importance de- 
mands. When the work is done, if the plan has been compre- 
hensive and the materials good, behold symmetry, unity and 
adaptation in the result, a relative perfection at least, such as 
could never have been attained had the different parts been 
constructed without reference to each other and without regard 
to any comprehensive plan. The teacher is an architect of 
character. The parts which enter into this noble structure are 
the separate faculties of the human soul. Each faculty has its 
place and its importance. The wise master-builder will recog- 
nize and seize upon this fact. He will take into his plan all the 
VoL. XI. No. 2. 27 
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faculties. He will endeavor so to train and develop them, that 
when his work is done, unity and harmony and strength may 
appear in the result, all the faculties being so adjusted that, in 
accordance with the plan of nature, they may support and es- 
tablish each other. 

Moreover, there is also a certain relation of inferiority and 
superiority among the faculties themselves. The true theory 
of education observes this relation. The moral faculty is the 
regulative power. The conscience sits enthroned queen in the 
human soul. Her sceptre is absolute and her voice is the voice 
of authority, from which there is no appeal. All the other fac- 
ulties are her servants. They furnish the data upon which she 
acts, and had she light and power as she has manifest authority, 
she would rule the world in righteousness and truth, that is, she 
would have every action of man executed with reference to that 
which is right. But alas! she is not infallible nor all-powerful. 
She enters the world in the same condition of blindness and 
weakness as do the other faculties. This blindness and weak- 
ness of nature must be removed by education, that is, conscience 
must be drawn out of darkness by the inculcation of moral 
truth; she must be delivered from weakness and made strong 
by moral exercise. When this is done, conscience then has her 
proper place. But if the other faculties be developed at the ex- 
pense or neglect of conscience, then the natural relation is de- 
stroyed. The inferior are practically elevated to the throne, and 
the superior one is thrust down to the position of a servant, since 
the strongest faculties will always rule, if not by right, at least by 
might, for Anowledge is power. But when the soul has been 
taught to make moral distinctions with clearness and accuracy, 
and when the will has been trained as her executive to act on 
the side of right and against wrong, then conscience is brought 
into true and normal position; she is elevated to the throne 
and made the guide and mistress of all the faculties, just the 
position which all who acknowledge the existence of conscience 
as a distinct faculty, are agreed that she ought to occupy. 

Now we all know that education enlarges the responsibilities 
of men. It brings them into new and higher relations. It im- 
poses upon them more important duties and binds upon them 
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stronger obligations. This truth is embodied in the old proverb 
that where much is known, much is required, and where little 
is known, little is required. Hence education, or what is in this 
case practically the same thing, an enlarged sphere of duty, 
calls for increased power of conscience. There is also this other 
fact: Education increases the wants of men. This is illustrated 
by the whole history of civilization, and is seen in individuals 
and in nations. As wants increase, temptations increase, and 
woe unto society, 

Cum fas atqgue nefas exiguo fine libidinum 

Discernunt avidi.—Hor. Od., B. I., 18. 

For knowledge is not conscience, neither is the faculty to 
know the faculty to discern and to do what is right. This lat- 
ter is a separate organ of the human soul, intended for a dis- 
tinct and specific purpose, viz., to sit in judgment, to direct and 
control. But whether she shall discharge that function prop- 
erly or not, will depend almost entirely upon the amount and 
the kind of training she receives, for in her original untrained 
state, she is deficient in light and in power, while passion and 
appetite in even the best trained and most cultured intellect 
may be very strong. Indeed, intellectual culture may be the 
very means through which men may escape duty and gratify 
passion. History is full of examples from Alcibiades down to 
Rousseau and Aaron Burr, and it is notorious that many of the 
brightest pages in every literature were written by the most in- 
corrigible debauchees. 

Now if in the process of drawing out and maturing the facul- 
ties of the soul, the conscience be consigned to neglect, duty will 
always be imperiled, and private virtue will be left without a 
guaranty. When duties are imposed which call for heroic ac- 
tion, or temptations come which must be met by self-denial, 
right and wrong will be distinguished by the slender line of 
passion. But if the moral faculty be developed and strength- 
ened along with the other faculties, then she will occupy her 
rightful seat, she will grasp her sceptre with a firm hand, she 
will lift her voice above the roaring surges of passion; duty 
will be held as the great law of life, and virtue will stand on a 
sure foundation. 
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Virtus, repulsae nescia sordidae, 

Intaminatis fulget honoribus, 

Nec sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitrio popularis aurae.—Hor. Od., B. IIL, 2. 

Now it may be said, “All this is very true; the moral faculty 
ought to be developed and strengthened with the other facul- 
ties; but this is not the work of the teacher; this belongs to 
the home and to the Church.” But the work of the teacher is 
to educate, that is, to draw out a// the faculties of the soul. 
Any teacher who proposes less than this, should be hurled from 
his high position the next hour; for he is inflicting a wrong 
upon the state, upon society and upon the scholar. The state 
has a right to demand that her beneficiaries whom she educates, 
should be developed into the highest and most perfect man- 
hood and womanhood; society has a right to demand that 
every one who is a candidate for membership in her body, 
should be taught to discharge all his functions, and preémi- 
nently the moral ones; and the scholar has a right to expect 
that all the faculties with which God has endowed him, shall 
receive attention and training at the hands of the teacher, in 
order that he may be adequately qualified to meet all the exi- 
gencies of life. The teacher is by profession an educator, a 
drawer-out and a developer of the faculties of the soul. What- 
ever he finds in the soul as an essential faculty, that is a proper 
subject for his operations. If he finds intellect there, he must 
develop that intellect; if he finds conscience there he must 
educate that conscience. The state expects him to form the 
character of her citizens; society, the character of her members, 
and the scholar is largely dependent upon him for the discipline 
and means necessary to the fulfilment of an honorable career. 
Ask the state, ask society, if they do not want the best moral 
character in their citizens, and members; ask the intelligent 
scholar if he does not want the most virtuous and honorable 
manhood. The answer from all these will be that the end of 
all education should be virtue and morality.* Ask how this 
end can be best attained. The answer will be, as the only 





*«How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
But as it mends the life and guides the heart.”— Young. 
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answer possible, By training the moral faculty and by keeping 
that always in the ascendant. If now it be asked, When shall 
this be done, the only natural answer, the only philosophical 
one, the only answer based upon a proper knowledge of the 
human soul, will be, at the same time that the other faculties 
are being trained, since their relation is so intimate and their 
dependence so mutual that the best results of education can be 
attained only when education extends to all the faculties. 

It is also fundamentally important that the teacher recognize 
the religious element in the human soul. There is in all mena 
feeling after God. Conscience is only the monitor of God in 
the human breast. She points to God as her Lord and Judge, 
and without the presupposition of God, conscience would be a 
huge fie. So clearly has the religious sense been recognized as 
a distinct part of man’s psychological being, that he has been 
generically defined as the worshiping animal.* The same pro- 
found truth is expressed in the opening stanza of Pope’s Univer- 
sal Prayer : 

“Father of all! in every age, 

In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord.” 

Philosophers have borne witness to the same truth, though 
unwillingly in many instances. Kant could find no place for God 
in his Pure Reason, but was compelled to call in the Practical 
Reason, which recognized the existence of God as a necessity 
for the conscience, and for the feeling of dependence. The 
French revolutionists shouted, “No God above, if you would 
have a Republic below,” but before the close of that terrific 
outburst of human passion and folly, Robespierre, the bloodiest 
monster of them all, was forced to exclaim, “If there were no 
God, we should have to invent one,” and they did invent one, 
and mounted her upon a throne, and the savants of the Repub- 
lic fell down and worshiped—a harlot. The Positive Philoso- 
phy of M. Auguste Comte denies the existence of the human 
soul and of God, and yet feeling that some provision must be 





*«We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is, by his constitution, 
a religious animal."— Burke. 
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made for the religious element in man’s nature, the author con- 
structed an elaborate system of religion and worship, wrote a 
catechism for the inculcation of this system, and introduced the 
“Noveau Grand-Etre Supreme,” in which a gigantic fetich, as 
Mr. Huxley calls it, reigns in the place of God. And the whole 
Spencerian school deifies Law and Motion, and Persistent Force. 
But what does all this mean? It means simply, that there is 
in man an ineradicable feeling after God. It may not be called 
a faculty, but at least it must be called a capacity, and as such, 
it must be filled, or there is left a dangerous void in the human 
soul. But if the human soul cannot be satisfied without God, 
then religious instruction becomes a necessary element in the 
complete education. I do not say here that this instruction 
should be Pagan, Jewish, Mohammedan or Christian ; I do not 
say whether its object should be Jehovah, Jove, Lord or the 
Grand-Etre; I simply assert the principle, that religion is a 
necessary factor in that education which is designed to satisfy 
all the demands of the human soul. Nay, more, I maintain 
that all education, intellectual and moral, should be directed to 
the filling up and enlarging of man’s capacity for God. The 
teacher by his position and from the very nature of his work, 
becomes a teacher of morality or immorality, of religion or irre- 
ligion, for on the ground he occupies, there is no neutral point, 
for neutrality itself here is positively immoral and irreligious, 
and there is scarcely a subject taught in our schools or colleges, 
which may not be taught in the interest of morality and re- 
ligion, or against them. An arithmetic was published in this 
country not so very long ago which contained a question which 
ran somewhat as follows: “If a Connecticut Yankee sells three 
wooden nutmegs for one cent, how many can I buy for ten 
cents?” thus teaching sectional hate and fostering a spirit and 
perhaps encouraging dishonesty by the multiplication table. 
There is also such a thing as an irreligious science, not irreligi- 
ous per se, but in the manner of its presentation. Huxley’s 
Physiology is an irreligious book. It is atheistic and material- 
istic from beginning to end. It ignores God and the spiritual- 
ity of the soul. Herbert Spencer’s entire system is irreligious.* 





* Herbert Spencer claims to be religious. He reduces all our ideas of 
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The young man or the young woman who imbibes his prin- 
ciples, is sure to be damaged in character, as there can be no 
safe and trustworthy character in that person who believes 
morality to be a taste or a habit, and God to be “Persistent 
Force.” But the living teacher is far more potent than the 
text-book. Independently of his relation to the subjects taught, 
the teacher, by the tones of his voice, the aspect of his counte- 
nance, and by his very gestures, is always imparting lessons of 
morality and religion, or of immorality and irreligion, and these 
become important factors in the formation of character. Besides 
this, the teacher is in the most favorable position to hold up the 
great law of duty, and to show the relations into which educa- 
tion brings a man by expanding his intelligence, and by enlarg- 
ing the sphere of his activities. He can point his pupils to the 
noblest monuments of antiquity, and can stir in them the spirit 
of emulation. He can show how education of the intellect, 
without virtue and religion, has overthrown states and nations, 
has dishonored great names, and brought anguish and shame 
upon the virtuous and the innocent. And this the teacher 
must do if he would be a true educator, and would observe and 
follow the only philosophical method of education, viz.: the 
drawing out of all the faculties of the soul simultaneously, and 
the assigning of each to its appropriate work. 





God to an incomprehensible Force, which fersists. But, as Dr. Hodge 
says, language has its rights, and no man is allowed to change the meaning 
of words ad Libitum. The word God, in the English language, means, 
“The Supreme Being; the eternal and infinite Spirit, the Creator, and the 
Sovereign of the universe.” This is something very different from Per- 
sistent Force. When a man says he believes in God, we understand that 
he believes in an intelligent and personal Being, Creator and upholder of 
all things. Speculatively Mr. Spencer is an atheist, but practically he can 
no more eradicate the sense of God from his heart, and the categorical im- 
perative from his conscience, than he can dam up the waters of the Nile 
with bulrushes. He forms the very best illustration of Mr. Burke's famous 
dictum that man is a “religious animal.” But Mr. Spencer's Sys/em is 
“irreligious,” because it presents no object for worship and no sufficient 
basis for morality. Men w#// not worship an unknown and an unknowa- 
ble Force. Morality must be backed by belief in a personal God who re- 
wards virtue and punishes vice. 
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Vis consili expers mole ruit sua: 

Vim temperatum di quoque provehunt 
In majus; idem odere vires 

Omne nefas animo moventes. 

Here, before passing to the next head, the writer wishes to 
offer some strictures and to call attention to some statistics and 
other facts. It is his deliberately formed and fixed conviction 
that the course of studies now most insisted on in our public 
schools and in many of our colleges and universities, is not cal- 
culated to promote the symmetrical development pleaded for in 
this essay. The studies are too exclusively material. They oc- 
cupy the mind too much with hard material facts, with things 
that can be weighed and measured and anatomized, with things 
which appeal entirely to the senses. The mind is surcharged 
with rules and formulae. These make it mechanical in its oper- 
ations, clip the wings of imagination, and repress the zsthet- 
ical sentiments. Here at once begins the sacrifice of the moral 
faculty to the intellectual. There is need of more literature, more 
zsthetical and moral studies in our common schools, as well as 
in those of a higher grade, in order to counteract the material- 
istic tendency which stands so prominently in the way of the 
best and the fullest education. With us education is looked 
upon too much as the philosopher’s stone, which is to trans- 
mute everything inte gold. Students are recommended and 
encouraged to pursue those studies which can be made prolific 
of dollars and cents. This at once introduces a mistaken no- 
tion as to the end of education. It makes material gain the 
end, and is pretty sure to lead to fimesse and sharp practice. But 
education with such an end in view, and which brings out such 
results is positively degrading, and is an evil to society. It in- 
creases appetite and passion, and represses the higher and no- 
bler faculties of the soul. Education with a purely utilitarian 
end in view discourages honest toil and fills the land with 
sharpers and tricksters, ever ready to prey upon the vitals of 
society. Education with such an end in view does nothing to 
“purify the heart, to humanize the affections, to elevate the un- 
derstanding and to dignify the manners; it does nothing te 
impress love to God and good will to men; it confers no power 
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to bear prosperity with moderation, or adversity without de- 
pression. Education with such an end in view, increases deprav- 
ity and adds a fourth R to the traditional three, viz., the R of 
rascality.” 

Mr. Alison, speaking forty-five years ago of this mercenary 
view of education, traces to it the moral and religious decline 
of England and France, together with the spread of corruption. 
He says, “With the spread of knowledge, and the growth of 
every social improvement, general depravity has gone on in- 
creasing with an accelerated pace, and every increase of knowl- 
edge seems but an addition to the length of the lever by which 
vice dissolves the fabric of society.” He goes on to say, “It is 
not simple knowledge, it is knowledge detached from religion, 
that produces this fatal result, and unhappily that is precisely 
the species of knowledge which is the present object of fervent 
popular desire.’’* 

Since the time of Mr. Alison the mercenary idea of education 
has obtained a wider currency. But with the increase of intelli- 
gence, has come increased depravity, sordidness of disposition and 
recklessness of conduct. The ¢#telligent classes now furnish much 
the larger percentage of criminals. The men who plot treason, 
stuff ballot-boxes, form whiskey rings by which to defraud the 
government, create railroad monopolies by which to rob the 
people, take Credit Mobilier, vote Salary Grab, sell post trader- 
ships, buy their way to Congress, betray great and important 
trusts,—these are criminals facile principes above the men who 
commit petty larceny, arson, assault and battery and the like 
offences, and are sent to the penitentiary in consequence. There 
is no denying the fact that the last decade was the most corrupt 
socially, financially and politically in the entire history of our 
country. And back of all the corruption and moral disorder 
which have given the decade its bad preéminence, as the in- 
spiring causes, were cupidity and repugnance to labor—the very 
vices which hastened the ruin of the greatest republic of an- 
tiquity. And equally notorious is it that nearly all the actors 
in this fearful drama of crime and immorality were men and 
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women of superior intelligence. But what is more than this is 
the fact that nearly all the vices among the people, and for 
which thousands have been sent to the penitentiary, have come 
from imitating the vices of the ruling classes—true again to the 
teaching of history. 
Sic canibus catulos similes, sic matribus haedos 
Noram.—Vir. Ec. 1., 23, 24. 

And now I ask in the words of Mr. Alison, “What has the 
boasted spread of education done to exclude such characters 
from political weight? Nothing—it is on the contrary the 
very thing which gives them their ascendency. The time has 
evidently arrived when the commission of political crimes, the 
stain of guilt, the opprobrium of disgrace, is no objection what- 
ever with a large and influential party, to political leaders, pro- 
vided they possess the qualities likely to insure success in their 
designs.” If this language was applicable to Mr. Alison’s 
time, it certainly is still more applicable to our time. The 
“boasted spread of education” among us has not purified the 
body politic; it has not communicated noble jseelings, high re- 
solves, enduring constancy, disinterested loyalty and unshaken 
patriotism to our political leaders, nor to their constituency. 
Neither has it confined the inmates of our penitentiaries to the 
illiterate classes. In Massachusetts, the foremost educational 
state in the Union, according to the report of Mr. J. B. San- 
borne, less than one-third of the prisoners are illiterate; while 
“in the highest prison at Charlestown, the proportion of illiterate 
convicts, since the beginning of 1864, has been scarcely more 
than I in 10.” In reports from seventeen states, “including 
only three from the middle and western states,” it was found 
that in an aggregate of 110,538 convicts only 21,650 were with- 
out education. Of the 12,772 inmates of the prisons of New 
York and Pennsylvania in 1871 only 2,360 had no education, 
or about 19 per cent. In the southern states however, where 
the negroes compose half, or more than half, of the population, 
and furnish by far the larger proportion of convicts, (which can 
more easily be explained by antecedent servile condition than 
by ignorance), the percentage of illiterates in prison is much 
larger than either in New England or in the middle states, and 
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yet in the states of Georgia and Tennessee the percentage of 
convicts to the whole population is not as great as in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Taking the country over it will be found 
that the percentage of illiterate convicts, including those who 
are reported as able to “read and write” (which, however, as 
generally understood by us imports a fair degree of intelligence 
at least), is about fifty per cent. 

Recent official returns show that the percentage of those who 
could not read on entering prison, in France was 87, in Italy 
from 60 to 92. This would indicate that in these countries, ig- 
norance is the mother of crime. But with these countries the 
question must first be, not what percentage of the convicts are 
illiterates, but what proportion of the entire population are illit- 
erates? In 1832,according to Malte Brau, the number of pupils 
in school in France was I in 23 of the population.* In 1832, 
out of 38,000 French communities, 14,000 were without any 
schools. So late as 1870 there were still 800 communities des- 
titute of schools, and even in Paris in 1877, the number of 
pupils in school, including the attendance at “113 infant 
schools,” was I in 17 of the population. Of the entire popu- 
lation of France, it was estimated that in 1870 more than one- 
half were not educated at all, and in 1832 five-sixths of the 
people were without education. Of those of an age to be con- 
victed for crime by the year 1866, at least three-fourths of the 
French people must have been entirely illiterate. Now we are 
in a position to answer the question, what proportion of the 
entire French people have at any one time within the period of 
the above estimate, been convicts? In 1870 the population of 
France was 36,000,000. From 1866 to 1868 the average 
number of convicts in France was 18,642, or I to 2,000, 
nearly, of the entire population. In Illinois in 1870 there were 
1,795 convicts to a population of 2,539,981, or I to 1495. In 
Massachusetts, at the same date, there were 2,526 convicts to a 
population of 1,457,351, or I to 576. In South Carolina for 
the same year, there were 732 convicts to a population of 705,- 
606, or 1 to 963. These illustrations, taken from representa- 





*In some of the states of our Union the number is rather more than 1 
in 4. 
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tive sections of our own country, both in comparison with 
France and with each other, need no comment, but they must 
start the inquiry in every thoughtful mind, Is education a guar- 
anty against crime? or at least, do our schools supply the 
training proper to guard the morals of our citizens? The 
records of our courts, the statistics of our prisons and our own 
personal observation, must answer these questions. 

The chaplain of the Southern Illinois penitentiary, in search- 
ing for the “causes” of crime, says “I find two that stand out 
with prominence, viz., intemperance, and a defective education 
in moral ethics. Many of the convicts seem to have exceed- 
ingly vague ideas of moral obligation.” The Hon. John Eaton, 
Commissioner of Education, says in his Report for 1877, “The 
inquiry is coming up from many quarters, Are there no meas- 
ures at the command of the public by which the increase of 
criminals may be checked?” Statistics incontestably prove that 
mere intellectual education does not check the increase of crime, 
neither in this country nor in Europe.* Prisons and reform 





*«Knowledge,” says Lord Bacon, “is power.” He has not said it is 
either wisdom or’virtue. In this respect a capital mistake has been com- 
mitted both by the speculative and active part of mankind of late years; 
and, what is very remarkable, by the religious teachers, whose principles 
should have led them most to distrust the efficacy of intellectual cultiva- 
tion in arresting the corruption of mankind. They forgot that it was eat- 
ing of the fruit of the tree which expelled our first parents from Paradise 
—that the precept of our Saviour was to preach the Gospel to all nations, 
not to educate all nations. Experience has now abundantly verified the 
melancholy truth so often enforced in Scripture, so constantly forgotten 
by mankind, that intellectual cultivation has no effect in arresting the 
sources of evil in the human heart; that it alters the direction of crime, 
but does not alter its amount. The poet has said 

‘Didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ 

And that is undoubtedly true. But observe, he has not said, nec sinit 
esse Pravos. Education and civilization, generally diffused, have a pow- 
erful effect in softening the savage passions of the human breast, and 
checking the crimes of violence which originate in their indulgence ; but 
they tend rather to increase than diminish those of fraud and gain, be- 
cause they add strength to the desires, by multiplying the pleasures which 
can be attained only by the acquisition of property. Then is indeed ex- 
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schools all over the country are crowded, and yet the inmates 
of these institutions by no means represent the sum total of 
crime. It must be remembered that the great majority of ¢- 
telligent criminals, in the first place, escape detection, and in the 
second place, even when detected and brought to trial, a very 
large proportion of them are so fortified by high official and 





perienced the truth of the saying of the wise man, that “the love of money 
is the root of all evil.” ; 

This is a melancholy truth: so melancholy, indeed, that it is far from 
being generally admitted even by the best informed persons; and it is so 
mortifying to the pride of human intellect, that it is probably the last one 
which will be generally admitted by mankind. Nevertheless, there is 
none which is supported by a more wide-spread and unvarying mass ot 
proofs, or which, when rightly considered, might more naturally be antici- 
pated from the structure of the human mind. The utmost efforts have, 
for a quarter of a century, been made in various countries to extend the 
blessings of education to the laboring classes; but not only has no dimi- 
nution in consequence been perceptible in the amount of crime and the 
turbulence of mankind, but the effect has been just the reverse; they both 
signally and alarmingly increased. Education has been made a matter 
of state policy in Prussia, and every child is, by compulsion of govern- 
ment, sent to school; but so far has this universal spread of education 
been from eradicating the seeds of evil, that serious crime is fourteen times 
as prevalent, in proportion to the population in Prussia, as it is in France, 
where about two-thirds of the whole inhabitants can neither read nor 
write.* In France itself, it has been ascertained, from the returns collected 
in the “Statistique Morale de la France,” of commitments fer crimes tried 
at the assizes, and the number of children at school, that the amount of 
crime in all the eighty-three Departments is, without one single exception, 
in proportion to the amount of instruction received; and accordingly, in 
the very curious and interesting tables constructed by M. Guerry, the 
lightest Departments in the map showing the amount of education, are 
the darkest in that showing the amount of crime. By far the greater pro- 
portion of the ladies of pleasure in Paris come from the districts of the 
north of the Loire, the most highly educated in France. In Scotland the 
educated criminals are to the uneducated as 4% to 1; in England, as 2 to 
I, ananys in Ireland they are about equal.t In America, the educated. 


*In France and Prussia there were respectively im 1826, 
Prussia. France. 
© ms mes against the person — lO lin 32,411 
“* property SS RE 1 in 9,392 
on ae whole....... -- ~ Ln 587 1 in 7,285 
See Auison’s Essays, 1., 558. 
yis4l. England. Scotland. ™ land. 
Uneducated . diaveniceiekpah om a 696 
Educated... : 
Auison’s History of Europe, Second Series, Vol. Chap” 1., 47, “48. 
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social position, or are so assisted by money and learned counsel, 
that they very generally escape conviction; so that if the crim- 
inal history of this country could be written as it is seen by the 
omniscient eye, by far the longer and blacker record would be 
on the side of intelligence. 
Plate sins in gold, 

And the strong lance of Justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags—a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 

Are we then to discourage education? God forbid! What 
is needed is the true education—the true Pestalozzian system of 
education, the natural, progressive and symmetrical development 
of all the powers and faculties of the human being; and also 
the Pestalozzian aim of education. “Education,” says the great 
Swiss, “should not only decide what is to be made of a child, 
but rather inquire what is his destiny as a created and respon- 
sible being? What are his faculties as a rational and moral 
being?” Give us the true Pestalozzian system and aim of edu- 
cation, and you will lift education to a higher plain, you will in- 
troduce a broader philanthropy and a purer and nobler human- 
ity. 

Il. IT IS THE HISTORICAL METHOD. 


Morality and religion have had a share in all the great sys- 
tems of education. Daniel Webster, in his masterly argument 
before the Supreme Court at Washington, in the Girard will 
case, asks, “In what age, by what sect, where, when, by whom, 
has religious truth been excluded from the education of youth? 
Nowhere; never. Everywhere, and at all times, it has been, 
and is, regarded as essential. It is of the essence, the vitality, 
of useful instruction.” Plato represents Socrates as saying to 
Alcibiades, “If then you wish public measures to be right and 
noble, vir‘ve must be given by you to the citizens.” “Virtue is 





criminals are in most of the States of the Union three times the unedu- 
cated, and some double only; in all, greatly superior in number. These 
facts, to all persons capable of yielding assent to evidence in opposition 
to prejudice, completely settle the question; but the conclusion to which 
they lead is so adverse to general opinion, that probably more than one 
generation must descend to their graves before they are generally ad- 
mitted.” 
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that which is to be first possessed.” “To act justly and wisely 
(both you and the state) YoU MUST ACT ACCORDING TO THE WILL 
oF THE GoDs.” Every reader of the Republic knows how elo- 
quently Plato dilates on the subject of religion in answer to the 
question, “What then is education?” Aristotle says, “What 
is fair and honorable ought to have the foremost place in edu- 
cation; for it is not a wolf, nor any other wild beast, that will 
brave any noble danger, but rather a good man.”* Cicero says, 
“Citizens must be taught from the beginning that the gods are 
the rulers and directors of all things.”+ Bloss, speaking of the 
Persian system of education, says that Cyrus and his com- 
panions “were sent to school to learn virtue and justice, just as 
boys go now to learn the sciences. Speaking the truth was 
strenuously insisted upon, but the crime most severely punished 
was ingratitude.” The Jews were divinely commanded to teach 
the law to their children. In Mohammedan schools, the Koran 
is almost the only book used. The Chinese and the peoples of 
India place their sacred hooks first and last in the hands of their 
children, Every student of history knows that the Grecian 
and Roman youth were diligently instructed in the worship of 
the gods; and Cicero wrote his De Officits with special refer- 
ence to the instruction of his son in moral duties. The great 
universities of Europe were all founded in the interest of re- 
ligion and moral education. Harvard bears upon its seal to- 
day, the motto, Christo et Ecclesiae, and its first constitution 
proposed as the object of the institution, the promotion of piety, 
morality and learning. Yale was founded by ten ministers of 
the Gospel, who gave as its first endowment, a part of their own 
libraries, and up until comparatively recent times the catechism 
was used as a text-book in both Yale and Princeton. John 
Locke declared, “It is the business of the master to train the 
pupils in virtue and good manners much more than to commu- 
nicate knowledge.” Dr. Johnson wrote, “Whether we provide 
for action or for conversation, whether we wish to be useful or 
pleasing, the first requisite is the religious knowledge of right 
or wrong.” Sir Knight Bruce, Vice-Chancellor of England, 
decided in 1842: “CouURTS OF EQUITY, IN THIS COUNTRY, WILL 





* Politics, Bk, vi11., Chap. Iv. tDe Legibus. 
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NOT SANCTION ANY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN WHICH RELIGION IS 
NOT INCLUDED.” 

I have made this brief historical survey, and quoted these 
opinions in order to show what has been the common practice 
and the prevailing view of the world on the subject of educa- 
tion. Neither Jew, nor Pagan, nor Mohammedan, nor Christian, 
ever thought of divorcing morality and religion from education, 
until the rise of the modern experiment within the last few de- 
cades. All educating nations and all educating minds, have 
recognized the presence of the moral and religious elements in 
the soul, and have regarded the education and development of 
these elements as really more important than the instruction of 
the intellectual part. Consequently, instead of the new educa- 
tion being broader and more liberal than the old, it is really 
narrower and more illiberal. It confines itself to the lower fac- 
ulties of the human soul, and either totally neglects, or treats 
as of secondary importance, the higher faculties, upon the 
proper training and development of which, depend the security 
of the state, the purity of society and the eternal well-being of 
the soul itself. 

il, IT IS THE ONLY METHOD WHICH QUALIFIES FOR THE DUTIES 
OF LIFE. 

A few years ago Prof. R. W. Raymond, President of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, after speaking of the 
numerous occupations calling for scientific training, said, in a 
public address, “In all these occupations of which I have been 
speaking, there is a demand for thorough, trained, practical, 
skillful men. There is no royal road to success in them, but 
there is a sure road, that begins here in hard study and prepar- 
ation. The moral element of this preparation is not less im- 
portant than the intellectual. One of the leading engineers of 
the United States said to me the other day, “When I wish com- 
petent agents to superintend works for which I am responsible, 
my greatest difficulty is to get good men. I can find twenty 
who know enough for every one whom I can trust. Upright- 
ness, virtue, Christian manhood, these are sure to tell in the 
life career.” There never has been a time in the history of the 
of the world when so much business was done by agents as at 
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the present time. Railroads, ocean lines, banking houses, man- 
ufactories, employ thousands of men in important positions to 
assist in the conduct and management of business. But they 
all want honest men, men who will keep faithful watch over the 
business in charge, and who will make correct returns of all 
moneys received. They want conscientious men, who will feel 
a personal responsibility in their work, and who will not neg- 
lect nor betray important trusts. They want men who will not 
lie, nor deceive, nor cheat, nor idle away their time—men who 
will always be above suspicion. Virtuous and honest men are 
also needed in the professions. They are needed at the bar 
where they will give truthful and faithful counsel to their cli- 
ents, such as will promote peace and harmony among men, and 
will keep down strife and litigation. Virtuous and honest men 
are needed at the bed of sickness to guard human life with a 
skill and a fidelity proportioned to its importance. They are 
needed in the pulpit to speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness with all boldness and longsuffering, and to illustrate 
the power of the truth by an upright walk and godly conver- 
sation. The agent may be competent, the lawyer learned, the 
physician skillful, the preacher eloquent, but if in either case he 
does not have honesty and integrity, if he does not possess high 
moral character, true and tried and strong, then he 
“Is like a villain with a smiling cheek 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart,” 

—fair without, but full of uncleanness and putrefaction within. 
No duty nor trust is safe in the hands of such a man. 

But where are men to receive the proper moral training for 
filling these positions honestly and faithfully? I will not exalt 
the school above the home and the church, nor the school- 
teacher above the parent and the faithful pastor, but I maintain 
that the seeds of virtue and piety should be planted along with 
the seeds of knowledge—that the same hand that trains the 
mind must also train the heart, that while the children and 
youths are being taught arithmetic and grammar and accounts 
and the sciences, they should also be taught to speak the truth, 
to act the truth, to do justice and to discharge their moral du- 
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ties, for as a great moralist* has wisely remarked, “There is no 
relation of life, neither in public nor in private nor in domestic 
affairs, neither if you do anything with reference to yourself, 
nor if you have dealings with another, which is able to be with- 
out duty; and in discharging that duty consists all the honor of 
life, and in neglecting it, all the baseness.” And the teacher 
who neglects the moral part of his work, is doing an immoral 
work, for no morality is immorality. 


IV. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING IS ALSO CALLED FOR IN ORDER 
TO THE WELFARE AND PERPETUITY OF THE STATE. 

It has already been intimated that learning is not virtue. It 
may now be asserted that intelligence gives no guaranty for 
either private or public purity. Macaulay says:* “There seems 
to be every reason to believe that in general intelligence the 
Athenian populace far surpassed the lower orders of any com- 
munity that ever existed.” Yet we know the Athenian society 
was sunk in the deepest moral pollution, and was utterly desti- 
tute of what we would call virtue. Socrates was said to have 
brought philosophy down from heaven, and Plato has been 
called divine, yet Socrates and Plato indulged, without reproach 
from their countrymen, in the basest sensuality. Pericles, in 
whom were gathered all the best elements of Athenian char- 
acter, and who before all others may be called a typical Greek, 
was little else than debauchee ; and the Periclean age, the most 
brilliantly intellectual in the annals of Greece, was exactly the 
period of greatest moral and political corruption. Corinth was 
called the eye of Greece, and vet the most sacred persons in the 
city were prostitutes. Rome reached her lowest depths of de- 
pravity just after she had touched her loftiest hights in litera- 
ture, philosophy and eloquence. The court of the Medicis at 
Florence was the brilliant home of literature and art. But the 
Abbey Millat says in his history, referring to this fact: “The 
cultivation of the understanding and the taste for letters pro- 
duced more poisonous fruits than real advantages.” “The 
Reign of Terror’ was not only preceded, but literally caused 
by the contempt cast upon morality and religion by the Ency- 
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clopedists. “It is generally understood, and justly so, that the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century was one of the chief causes 
of the revolution; and it is not to be denied that that philos- 
ophy was deeply irreligious. * * Its leaders attacked the 
Church with absolute fury.”* “Science,” says Alison, “had 
never attained a more commanding station than in France at 
the close of the eighteenth century: astronomy, investigated in 
its farthest recesses by the aid of mathematical calculations, had, 
first of all the exact sciences, been brought to perfection; the 
profound researches of her geometricians had rivaled all but 
Newton's glory; while the talent of her chemists and the genius 
of her naturalists had explored the hidden processes of nature, 
and made the remnants of animated life unfold the pristine 
order of nature. What then was wanting to fit her people for 
rational liberty, and qualify them for the exercise of the rights 
of freemen? A sense of religion, and the habits of sober 
thought, and moderation of general opinion; and the want of 
these rendered all the others of no avail.”+ Further illustra- 
tion is unnecessary. History is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample. History shows that intelligence has saved no people 
from corruption and no state from downfall. History shows 
that intelligence divorced from morality and religion, has been 
the precursor and the cause of ruin to individuals and _ nations. 
If our republic shall stand, and if our liberties shall go down 
to posterity untrammeled, it will be because the rising genera- 
tion has been taught to add to their intelligence virtue, and to 
their virtue the knowledge and the fear of God. 

But what system of morals and of religion shall be taught ? 
We answer unhesitatingly, That of the New Testament of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We surrendered a great prin- 
ciple and took a fearful leap in the direction of heathenism, 
when we suffered the Bible to be driven from our common 
schools. The moral faculty must be cultivated; the religious 
capacity must be satisfied. Will the moral maxims of Socrates, 
Horace, Seneca, and the New Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 
suffice for the moral training of the rising generation? For 
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theology shall we teach our young people the fables of Homer 
and Hesiod and Edwin Arnold? Shall we instaurate the old 
Grecian pantheon and ask them to sacrifice to Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, 

“Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust ; 

Whose attributes were rage, revenge and lust ?” 
They'll never learn the Catechisme Positiviste, nor worship the 
Noveau Grand Etre of Auguste Comte! Then there is nothing 
left but the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and since Christianity is a part of the common law of 
the land, and since the joining of moral and religious education 
with intellectual is the only philosophical, historical, useful and 
safe method, we are shut up to the system of the New Testa- 
MENT for the moral and religious part of education, at least 
until either man invents or God gives a better one. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE PREDESTINATION CONTROVERSY. 
By Rev. ADAM Martin, A, M., Professor in Pa. College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


In this controversy the leaders of the Missouri Synod, while 
teaching absolute predestination, claim that their doctrine is 
different from the Calvinistic doctrine of absolute predestination 
which must be rejected. They also claim that their form of this 
doctrine is confessed in the Formula of Concord and taught by 
the most faithful Lutheran theologians. Their opponents show 
the identity of the teachings of Missouri leaders with the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of absolute predestination ; and claim that it is 
rejected and condemned by the Formula of Concord, and is in- 
consistent with the entire system of Lutheran doctrine. 


THE MISSOURI POSITION, 


The doctrine of the Missouri leaders is set forth in their 
Minutes of Synod (pp. 23 AHA it proceeds from foreordi- 
nation who shall believe it certainly\proceeds also from the same 
who shall not believe. What is the'Neason that these believe 
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and those do not believe? If it is not purely and alone the 
mercy of God that they believe, they must have had a free will 
to believe. It is to be wondered at, that 2 the case of some op- 
position and death are taken away and not in the case of others. 
Experience also shows, that from many millions of men God 
does not take away the opposition to his word, which indeed 
he could take away just as easily as in the case of the elect ; 
since by nature, they all lie in equally deep ruin, and these are 
by nature no better than those. The pure doctrine of election 
is of such a nature, that reason is thereby confounded, and can 
only regard God as a terrible tyrant. Election is the only 
cause of the faith of the elect.” 


THIS DOCTRINE CALVINISTIC HERESY. 

This entire doctrine the opponents say, is designated and op- 
posed by our old theologians as Calvinism. Dr. Fritschel 
shows (Kirchliche Zeibschrift, vol. 5, No. 1), that when in 1605 
the Heidelberg theologians published their «Faithful Exhorta- 
tion” (Treuherzige Vermahnung) in which they endeavored to 
reduce the difference between the Lutherans and Reformed to 
a single point, they also attempted so to represent the doctrine 
of election or “origin of faith’—as they called it,—as if their 
belief fully coincided with the Lutheran doctrine. They quoted 
not only expressions of Luther, but also the language of the 
Formula of Concord, that “God found no cause of election in 
us; but that faith is to be ascribed exclusively to the divine 
operation,” as the substance and expression of their doctrine. 
Like the representations of Missouri, their confession was “in 
words mostly so put that at first sight there could be little ex- 
ception taken,” say the Wirtemberg theologians, (Examen and 
Gegenbeweiss, p. 286). And they were therefore obliged to 
expose whatever errors might lie concealed under this Calvin- 
istic phraseology, and to formulate the point of controversy. 
“It is clear” says Dr. Fritschel, “if anywhere, then here must be 
found an authentic declaration how Lutheran theologians con- 
ceived the antithesis between the Lutheran and the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election and its relation to faith, and what in the 
latter is the point against which the churchly rejection is di- 
rected.” 
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Here then Dr. Mylius at once defined the question, “which 
was the real point of controversy” to this effect : “to whom is 
God willing to grant faith ?”” He acknowledged that the Heidel- 
berg theologians “put some points respecting faith and its origin 
correctly.” But he objected that they withheld an unequivocal 
answer to the question, whether God is willing to grant faith to 
all that are called by the Gospel, or only to a certain few, 
namely to those whom he has chosen from all eternity to ever- 
lasting life, freely and purely of his own good pleasure? This 
he says is “the bride of the dance.” This question is really the 
point of controversy. Thus forced to a decisive declaration the 
Heidelberg theologians finally entered upon the consideration 
of this point. In their “Full Report,” therefore, “of what the 
Reformed Churches in Germany believe,” (1607) they write, 
“(some one may ask): Do you confess then, that God of his 
free, pure and simple good pleasure elected some men in pref- 
erence to others to grant them faith? Ams. What need of 
asking? It is explicit enough in our Faithful Exhortation 
that no one has merited so much of God, but that he gives it of 
his grace to whom he will.” That is as the Missourians say 
yet more boldly: “It proceeds from and depends only and en- 
tirely upon election, that some attain to the saving faith and 
others do not.” The Wirtemberg theologians however, to 
whom this “Faithful Exhortation” was primarily directed, were 
not satisfied with this declaration. They complain, that their 
opponents “mix two different things ; and confuse and hide the 
question.” For that faith is a free and gracious gift of God is 
acknowledged by both parties. But the question is, whether 
God elected some men in preference to others to give them the 
faith? To this question the Heidelberg theologians according 
to their doctrine need only have said “yes,” without dragging 
foreign disputes into the answer. Accordingly the question, 
whether it depends only upon election, that some men attain 
to the saving faith and others do not, forms the real point of 
controversy between the Lutherans and Reformed in the doc- 
trine of election and its relation to faith. The Reformed affirm, 
and the orthodox Lutheran theologians deny it, and discern in 
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this declaration of the Reformed, just that error on account of 
which they reject and condemn the Calvinistic doctrine. 

As proof that the Missouri doctrine of absolute predestina- 
tion is essentially different from the Calvinistic teachings on this 
subject, it is urged that Missouri teaches, “that God calls a// 
men by the means of grace with the purpose that they should 
come to repentance and faith.” In reply, Dr. Fritschel urges 
that such declarations are in themselves no guarantee against 
Calvinism, however inconsistent they really are with the doc- 
trine of absolute predestination. “Such,” he says, “is precisely 
the manner of Calvinistic teaching.” In proof he quotes from 
the Heidelberg theologians, who in their “Full Report of what 
the Reformed churches in Germany believe and do not believe”’ 
declare: “before all christendom ;” “that preaching is no jest 
with God; but that it is his earnest will and intention, that all 
men who hear such preaching should believe it and be con- 
verted to Christ.” But the Wiirtemberg theologians were not 
deceived by these utterances, although they are fully as strong 
as the Missouri declarations. In their Examination of the 
“Full Report” (p. 307) they say, “It is especially to be observed 
how these reporters refer faith and unbelief proceeding from the 
eternal predestination of God to particular individuals ; for they 
say to whom He is now favorable to them He has been favor- 
able from eternity. In which few words lies buried the s¢oico- 
Calvinistic and fatalistic necessity, t. e., that all things happen of 
necessity, of which they teach, that what God has foreseen from 
eternity, He has foreseen because He foreordained it. Whence 
it finally follows, that God by the office of preaching gives 
faith to whom He has decreed to give it, from eternity; but 
that He is unwilling to give faith to the rest. But how does 
such doctrine consist with the previous words, if you only turn 
the leaf over, ‘that preaching is no jest with God, but that it is 
His earnest will and intention, that all who hear such preaching 
should believe it, and be converted to Christ?’ Now turning 
back the leaf, you read that God ‘will grant faith to whom He 
has from eternity decreed to grant it, namely to the elect.’ 
But do you believe, Christian reader; that these reporters are 
in earnest when they write thus cold and warm on the same 
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leaf?” This again makes it appear beyond all question, that 
the doctrine that the cause, why some men come to a saving 
faith and others do not, is in the hidden and eternal counsel 
and decree of God, is the shibboleth of the Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination. 


THE CONFESSIONS. 

That the doctrine of absolute predestination is the doctrine 
of the Reformed Church appears from the fact, that the Re- 
formed Confessions, even before Calvin, teach this doctrine most 
explicitly. The Tetrapolitana teaches absolute election, at least 
in its apology of 1531 with an offensive boldness, that is ex- 
celled by no Calvinistic symbol. And the first confession of 
Basle of 1534, and also the larger Catechism of Leo Judae of 
the same year, confess with one accord that God “has from 
eternity elected those upon whom he will bestow salvation, to 
whom he will grant faith.” If we apply the same rule to the 
Lutheran Confessions, we find the opposite result. The doc- 
trine of predestination is not mentioned in any of the older 
confessions ; neither in the Catechisms, nor in the Augustana; 
neither in the Apology nor in the Smalcald Articles. It is not 
true that the words in the Fifth Article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, “The Holy Ghost works faith when and where he will,” 
and the sentiment in the Nineteenth Article, that “the perverted 
natural will turns from God, as soon as he withdraws his hand,” 
teach absolute predestination. It is known that the Nineteenth 
Article was occasioned by the charge of Eck against Melanch- 
thon, that he taught that everything good and bad was foreor- 
dained by God—so that the betrayal of Judas was as much the 
work and the decree of God, as the conversion of St. Paul. 
And this antithesis is sufficient to show that this article was not 
intended to teach absolute predestination. For the precise 
force of Article Five we find it advantageous to go to the Mar- 
burg and Schwabach Articles. In the Eighth Marburg Article 
we have the words “where and in whom he will.’ The Seventh 
Schwabach Article changed this to “where and as he will.” 
And since this in the Augustana was changed to “where and 
when he will,” we cannot doubt, but that it was done for a defi- 
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nite purpose, and after careful deliberation. But what this pur- 
pose was is not difficult to prove. In a letter to Brentius 
(Schweitzer Central dogm. 1., pp. 176, 382) Melanchthon writes: 
“In the entire Apology (2. e. Augustana) I avoided the long in- 
extricable disputation of predestination.” Now the words of 
the Marburg Articles, “when and in whom,” might be interpreted 
of election. But if Melanchthon in the Augustana avoided all 
reference to the doctrine of predestination, then the words 
“where and when” cannot be taken in the sense of that doc- 
trine. On the contrary, their deliberate substitution for “where 
and in whom,” compels us to understand them as a purposed 
rejection of absolute predestination. And the words “where 
and when,” which supersede the more indefinite expression 
“where and as” of the Schwabach Articles, convey the natura! 
sense of time and place, and must be referred to God’s Provi- 
dence in history so that the Gospel is preached in some places 
and not in others, not excluding His providential dealings with 
every individual, as it is more fully set forth in the Formula of 
Concord, (p. 716) which providence however, does not at all 
militate against the universal purposes of divine grace. 

The Formula of Concord, after determining the distinction 
between foreknowledge and foreordination, sets forth the doc- 
trine on this subject both negatively and positively. “This 
eternal election,” it says, “or appointment of God to eternal life, 
is also not to be considered merely in God’s secret, inscrutible 
counsel, in such a manner as though it comprised in itself noth- 
ing further, or nothing more belonged thereto, and nothing more 
were to be considered therein, than that God foresaw who and 
how many would be saved, and who and how many would be 
damned; or that he only held a review and would say: this one 
shall be saved and that one shall be damned, this one shall re- 
main steadfast to the end, that one shall not remain steadfast” 
(p. 106). And (p. 108): “Therefore if we wish to speak correctly 
and profitably concerning eternal election, or the predestination 
and foreordination of the children of God to eternal life, we 
should accustom ourselves not to speculate concerning the mere 
secret, concealed, inscrutible foreknowledge of God; but how 
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the counsel, purpose and ordination of God in Christ Jesus who 
is the true book of life, has been revealed to us through the 
word, viz: that the entire doctrine concerning the purpose, 
counsel, will and ordination of God pertaining to our redemp- 
tion, call, righteousness and salvation should be taken together, 
as St. Paul has treated and explained this article, Rom. 8 : 28, 
etc., and Eph. 1 : 4:sq., as also Christ in the parable, Matth. 22, 
namely that God in his purpose and counsel has decreed: 

1. That the human race should be truly redeemed and recon- 
ciled with God in Christ, who by his faultless obedience, suffer- 
ing and death has merited for us righteousness which avails 
before God and eternal life. 

2. That such merit and benefit of Christ should be offered, 
presented and distributed to us through his word and sacra- 
ment. : 

3. That he would be efficacious and active in us by his Holy 
Ghost through the word, when it is preached, heard and pon- 
dered, to convert hearts to true repentance and preserve them 
in the true faith. 

4. That all those who in true repentance receive Christ by a 
true faith, he would justify and receive into grace, adoption and 
inheritance of eternal life. 

5. That those also who are thus justified, he would sanctify 
in love, as St. Paul says, Eph. 1 : 4. 

6. That in their great weakness he also would defend them 
against the devil, the world and the flesh; and would rule and 
lead them in his ways, and when they stumble would raise them 
again, and under the cross and in temptation would comfort and 
preserve them. 

7. That the good work which he has begun in them he would 
strengthen, increase and support to the end, if they observe 
God's word, pray diligently, abide in God's goodness, and faith- 


fully use the gifts received. 

8. That those whom he has elected, called and justified, he 
would eternally save and glorify in life everlasting. And that 
in his counsel, purpose and ordination he has prepared salva- 
tion not only in general, but in grace considered and chose to 
salvation each and every person of the elect who shall be saved 
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through Christ, and ordained that in the way just mentioned he 
would by his grace, gifts and efficacy bring them thereto, (7. ¢. 
make them participants of eternal salvation,) and aid, promote, 
strengthen and preserve them. 

It were indeed a comical feature of this controversy, if the 
fact were not too sad a one, that Missouri excludes the eight 
enumerated points, as not being any part of the statement of 
the doctrine of election and predestination. Their Synodical 
Minutes of 1879 declare: “No one shall persuade us that these 
eight points are the doctrine itself. * * Everything that 
is contained in these eight points must be preached, but it is 
not the doctrine of election. But after these eight points comes 
a section, which as the final part of this doctrine is purposely 
not numbered. This only properly sets forth the doctrine of 
election” (p. 52). Dr. Fritschel conclusively shows the contrary, 
by the following facts. This portion of the Formula of Con- 
cord is taken almost verbatim from the Enchiridion of Chem- 
nitz (1574). There the question is asked: “How can the doc- 
trine of the eternal decrees or election of the children of God 
to salvation, be understood according to God’s word, and pre- 
sented to the simple-minded, that they may not be offended 
and confused thereby, but be comforted and made better? And 
the answer is essentially in the same words as are found in the 
Formula of Concord (p. 706). After setting forth that this ar- 
ticle must be viewed as it is revealed to us in Christ, and not in 
the secret hidden counsel of God, it says: “We comprehend 
and include in this article the extire counsel of the holy Trinity 
for the redemption of the human race through Christ, of the 
call, justification and the eternal glorification of the elect, as 
this counsel of God is revealed to us in the Scriptures. Who- 
ever would speak and think rightly, according to the Scriptures, 
of the purpose, decree, election or ordination of God, must 
take the following points together, as comprehended thereby 
and therein.” And then follow the eight points as we have 
them in the Formula of Concord. And after the eighth point 


‘it is said: “All this, according to the Scriptures, is comprised 


in the doctrine concerning the eternal election of God to adop- 
tion and eternal salvation, and should be comprised with it, and 
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not be omitted when we speak of God’s purpose, predestination, 
election and ordination to salvation.” And then follows a new 
question: “Is then the eternal predestination of God directed 
only to the plan of salvation, and not also to the persons of the 
saved?” Answer: “In this article the Scriptures universally 
comprehend also the persons of the elect. For we are not to 
understand, that God has only in general prepared salvation, 
but that the persons who would be saved must for themselves, 
and of their own power and ability strive after it; but God has 
considered and predestined and elected to salvation all the per- 
sons of the elect who will be saved through Christ; and has 
also ordained, how by his gifts, grace and efficacious working 
he would bring them to salvation, and promote and preserve 
them therein.” 

This proves most clearly that Section 23 of the Formula of 
Concord, is not as Missouri says, an answer to the question, 
What is comprehended in the doctrine of election and predes- 
tination, but to an entirely different one; and that the words: 
“All this is comprised in the doctrine concerning the eternal 
election of God,” refer specifically to the enumerated eight points, 
which Missouri says do not belong to the doctrine of election 
at all. And it is therefore apparent why this paragraph was 
not numbered. 

But the very words of Section 23, show plainly enough that 
the conception of predestination and election in the Formula of 
Concord, includes these very points. The declaration is: God 
“has in his counsel, purpose and ordination prepared salvation 
not only in general, but also in grace considered and chose te 
salvation, each and every person of the elect who shall be saved 
through Christ.” It must be admitted that even in this sen- 
tence the entire doctrine of the counsel, purpose, will and ordi- 
nation of God for our redemption, call, justification and glorifi- 
cation, as they are set forth in the e¢gt enumerated points, is 
included in this conception of election. Or is the “preparation 
of salvation” anything else than what those eight points declare? 
Dr. Walther in Lehre and Wehre (p. 144) puts the following 
construction upon this entire passage: “God has not only de- 
creed to save certain persons, but has at the same time consid- 
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ered the manner and way how he will save them, ordained to 
lead them through the stages of the order of salvation as de- 
scribed in these eight points.” It is evident that this is a per- 
version of the relations of the different parts of the sentence, 
and therefore plainly a perversion of its meaning ; and furnishes 
the clearest proof that Dr. Walther’s conception of predestina- 
tion and election, is radically different from that of the Formula 
ot Concord. And this difference is fundamental in the under- 
standing of all the other declarations of the Formula of Concord 
on the subject. If Rev. S. L. Harkey had studied this part of 
the controversy, he would perhaps not have fallen into the error 
of supposing that the Missouri doctrine of absolute predesti- 
nation, was the result of unduly magnifying the importance of 
the Formula of Concord, and would have been spared the ludi- 
crous resort to Webster’s Dictionary as his chief authority on 
Lutheran symbolics. 


THE OLD THEOLOGIANS. 

Of our old theologians, it is admitted that some of the earlier 
ones, Urbanus Rhegius, Flaccius, Wigand and Heshus, advocate 
the doctrine of absolute predestination. But their teachings 
on this point, that “it proceeds from predestination who shall 
believe and who shall not believe, who shall be delivered from 
sin and who shall not be delivered,” and their teaching of a 
double drawing of God, one “external and inefficacious with the 
word and sacraments, the other internal and effectual pertaining 
only to the elect,” are eliminated and rejected by the Formula 
of Concord, as they are also inconsistent with the Lutheran 
doctrine of the means of grace. 


THE AUTHORS OF THE FORMULA OF CONCORD. 
That these doctrines of the advocates of absolute predesti- 
nation are rejected by the Formula of Concord, is the more 
evident from the writings of the authors of that symbol. 


CHEMNITZ. 

It has already been shown that Chemnitz in his Enchiridion, 
conceives.the doctrine of election as embracing the entire coun- 
sel of God for our salvation, as set forth in the eight points of 
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the Formula of Concord which Missouri says is no part of that 
doctrine. When therefore he says, as Dr. Walther quotes him: 
“The election of God does not follow our faith, but precedes 


the same, as ejiective cause,” it must be understood of election 
as he has defined it, and not in the narrow, particular sense in 
which Dr. Walther uses the term. Chemnitz maintains this 
conception in all his works. Ina sermon on the 20th Sunday 
after Trinity he says: “This is the simple intent and meaning 
of what belongs to the predestination of God, what it compre- 
hends, and wherein it consists; that we take these points to- 
gether (he refers to the eight points of the Formula of Con- 
cord) when we speak or think of the predestination and election 
of God.” In his Examen C. T. (P. 1., p. 172, ed. Franc. 1585), 
he says: “The doctrine of election presents the counsels of God 
as revealed in His word respecting the causes of salvation and 
damnation; namely: 1. The counsel of the redemption of the 
human race by the obedience and suffering of the mediator 
Jesus. 2. The counsel of the call of Jews and Gentiles to the 
communion of the merits of Christ unto salvation by the office 
of preaching. 3. The counsel of God by His Spirit to produce 
repentance and faith in the hearts of men by means of the word 
heard. 4. The counsel to bring to salvation those who in the 
sense of their sins and of the wrath of God in faith take refuge 
in the throne of grace and lay hold of Christ as He is presented 
in the promises of the Gospel, but to consign to damnation 
those who reject the word, and despise and refuse to accept the 
promise.” And in the Confession of the city of Braunshweig 
(1570), of which Chemnitz is the author, we have these words: 
“But the Scriptures teach, that it is not the nature and intent of 
the predestination of God, as when a stewart of the kitchen de- 
termined to kill certain fowls in his possession, and to let the 
others free, as Gerson uses this illustration; but predestination 
comprehends the entire counsel of redemption, call, justification, 
government and glorification.” Of election in this sense Chem- 
nitz says, that it is the cause of faith and justification; but 
not in the sense of excluding the counsel of redemption and 
the call of the Gospel in universal grace. 
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SELENECCER. 

In what sense is election the cause of faith and in what sense 
is faith the cause of election ? Seleneccer, another of the authors 
of the Formula of Concord, says, (inst. Christ. 1. 336, 1. 127) 
“God’s gracious will and good pleasure is universal. God's 
will is that all men should be saved, on the condifions made by 
Himself. In itself it is universal; but it becomes particular aé 
eventu.” * * “In the divine good pleasure there is no par- 
ticularity. On the contrary, this particularity resulting a fos- 
teriort is caused by men through their unbelief altogether in op- 
position to the express good pleasure of God.” From this it is 
plain enough what Seleneccer means when he joins Chemnitz 
and Andree in the words of the Formula of Concord, that elec- 
tion is the cause of faith. 

But Seleneccer speaks also of election in a particular sense. 
He asks (I. 339), “if the reprobate should hear and believe, 
would they be saved? Aus.: “Certainly.” “But how can that 
be, since God has already elected those whom he will save ?” 
Ans.: “The almighty God who foresees everything, knows also 
that they are such as will neither hear nor believe, ‘herefore he 
leaves them and chooses the saints who believe in the Son.” 
This particularity of election, according to Seleneccer, is not 
the cause of faith; on the contrary faith is the cause of it. 


ANDRE. 

Andree, the author of this very article of the Formula of 
Concord except so far as it is taken from the Enchiridion of 
Chemnitz, bears a most decisive testimony. In a disputation of 
1574, (Schweitzer 1., p. 479) he says: “It is important to dis- 
tinguish between foreknowledge or providence and predestina- 
tion or election. For the mixing of both confuses everything, 
and deprives the godly of their comfort. Foreknowledge or 
providence is the divine government in the world, which em- 
braces everything and to which everything is present. But 
predestination and gracious election is the eternal counsel of 
God respecting the salvation of men who repent and believe in 
Christ the only Redeemer.” * * “Whoever seeks predesti- 
nation in an adsolute decree of God, because his foreknowledge 
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is infallible, at last brings men to the point that they think such 
a decree saves certain persons necessarily, so that they can by 
no possibility be lost.” * * “The sentence that some believe 
not because God is not willing to grant them faith is blas- 
phemy. The cause why many are not saved is that they reject 
the grace of God which he offers to all in Christ. That this is 
not in human power does not change the question. All are to 
hear Christ, and by hearing obtain faith. Whoever therefore 
hears the word, and indeed cannot believe of his own power, fo 
him ts the promise of the Holy Ghost who works that all who 
hear may believe.” 

In the Memplegarten Colloquium Andrez and Lucas Osian- 
der had declared that what they especially rejected in the doc- 
trines of their Calvinistic opponents was the sentence, “that God 
had ordained the lost to eternal damnation before they were 
born without regard to, or consideration of their unworthiness, 
that they were created by God for a righteous judgment,” (Coll. 
Memplegartense 1587, p. 876). To this Beza replied: “In op- 
posing and rejecting this our article, you fight against Paul 
himself, Rom. 9:11. For just as it is false, when you pretend, 
that unbelief is the cause of the counsel and ordination of God 
when he decreed that he would damn some, so also is it false 
when you teach that the faith which God has foreseen in some, 
or the good works, are the cause why God elected and ordained 
such persons to eternal life, which is the Pelagian heresy.” To 
this Andree replies, (p. 881): “Rom. 9, St. Paul teaches indeed 
that the faithful are saved through grace and mercy; but he 
speaks not of grace abstractly, but adds as it is revealed in 
Christ.” Andre further calls (p. 923) it “Calvinistic preten- 
sion” that “God regarded neither the faith of the elect, nor the 
unbelief of the lost, when he ordained the latter to eternal dam- 
nation and the former to everlasting life.” And in reply to 
Beza’s accusation of Palagianism he repels the charge, that ac- 
cording to Lutheran doctrine good works are considered the 
cause of election; but as to faith, he says, (p. 897): “The true 
faith in Christ is not of human power, but is the work of the 
Holy Ghost in us. When therefore we teach that faith in 
Christ ts the cause of the eternal election of God to adoption, it is 
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by no means related to the Pelagian heresy. For the Pelagians 
ascribed to human power what the Holy Ghost alone can pro- 
duce and effect.” 

“Just as positively and simply,” says Dr. Fritschel, “as An- 
drez in the Formula of Concord declared it to be the Lutheran 
doctrine that ‘the eternal election of the gracious will and good 
pleasure of God is a cause which effects, assists and promotes 
our salvation,’ so he declares on the other hand as opposed to 
the Calvinistic idea of election and its relation to faith, that ‘we 
teach that faith in Christ is the cause of the eternal election of 
God to adoption.” And this is no contradiction ; but it is the 
manner in which the relation of faith and election is universally 
represented by the authors and defenders of the Formula of 
Concord. Faith is as well the effect as the cause of election, 
according to the conception of election, whether it is taken in 
the general comprehensive sense of the Formula of Concord, or 
in the particular sense of the Calvinists. In the Formula of 
Concord Andrez follows the type of doctrine which takes elec- 
tion in the sense of the universal good will and gracious pur- 
poses of God in Christ, and in this sense says it is the cause of 
faith. Beza like all Calvinists, and like Dr. Walther, takes 
predestination in the sense of particular election ; and wishes 
like Dr. Walther, to have it acknowledged as the effective cause 
of faith, and to reject the doctrine that faith is the cause of elec- 
tion in this sense, as Pelagian heresy. In opposition to this 
Andree affirms, that if election is taken in this particular sense 
we in the Lutheran Church teach indeed, not that election is. 
the cause of faith, but that faith is the cause of election. And 
from this it appears as clear as sunlight, if the testimony of An- 
drez, the author of this article of the Formula of Concord has 
any weight, that the declaration that predestination is a cause 
of our salvation, and what pertains thereto must be understood 
of predestination and election in the broader sense, and that the 
doctrine of declaring the same of election in the particular con- 
tracted sense of Dr. Walther, is nothing else but Calvinistic 
heresy.” 
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GRACE RESISTIBLE OR IRRESISTIBLE. 

The doctrine of an “¢rresistible grace” is even by Dr. Walther 
acknowledged as Calvinistic. Nevertheless Missouri maintains 
that God “takes away not only the natural opposition to his 
grace, but even the most stubborn and obstinate resistance.” 
(Theol. Monatshefte, 1873, p. 120). And “that if He would, He 
could just as easily as with the elect remove the most obstinate 
resistance in the thousands of the non-elect.” * * “When 
God turns with His grace to any man, his opposition falls as the 
snow melts before the rays of the newly reviving sun of spring. 
It would therefore be an easy thing for God to take away the 
opposition from many millions of men, from whom He does not 
take itaway. The matter is self-evident. Christ says: ‘Father, 
all things are possible with Thee.’ And ‘with God nothing is 
impossible.’ If one says, ‘according to omnipotence, God can 
of stones raise up children unto Abraham, but morally this is 
impossible ;’ we reply, then it is not possible for God to take 
away the opposition from any man, for by nature they are all 
alike. But God takes away from the elect even the most stub- 
born and obstinate opposition. As proof of this we only adduce 
the case of St. Paul. Paul had opposed and resisted the Gospel 
in a manner as it is only possible for any man to do. And 
yet God overcame and took away this opposition. Let not 
Prof. Fritschel tell us, 22s was an extraordinary case. Yt proves 
that God often takes away the most willful and stubborn oppo- 
sition from His elect. Let not Prof. Fritschel object, that Paul 
did not willfully and obstinately resist; because his opposition 
was in ignorance. Had he not read and studied the prophe- 
cies? Must he not have known that the Messiah was to come 
at this time? Had he not heard of the aged Simeon and of 
the prophetess Anna, that the Messiah had come? Had he not 
perceived from the doctrines of Jesus, that they accorded with 
the prophecies? Did he not know of the miracles of Christ 
and of His apostles? Had he not heard of the star of Bethle- 
hem, and of the wise men from the East, as well as of the holy 
angels, from the lips of the shepherds? Had he not learnt of 
John the Baptist, that the Messiah had come? Had not the 
words of St. Stephen and his death made a powerful impression 
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upon him? And yet he resisted all this, and went to persecute 
and murder the Christians. Verily if ever any one has, then 
has Paul resisted odstinately and stubbornly. And yet God 
could overcome it all by His grace. And shall He not do it in 
other cases of His elect ?” 

Of this article of a “contributor” Dr. Walther gives the fol- 
lowing explanation (Lehre and Wehre p. 30): “Another proof 
that we incline to the Calvinistic doctrine of absolute predesti- 
nation, is derived from the words in Lehre and Wehre (Vol. 19, 
p. 173), ‘the word of God declares that His grace takes away 
the natural opposition, yea even the most stubborn and obsti- 
nate contention and resistance.’ It is said, is not this plainly 
the Calvinistic doctrine of irresistible grace? We answer, by 
no means. For have not thousands been /fxad/y overcome and 
converted by grace, who for a time made a quite willful and 
stubborn opposition? Thus our confessions also declare: ‘God 
has decreed in his counsel, that if those who are called by his 
word reject that word and resist the Holy Ghost, who is to be 
efficacious in them through the word, and persist in such oppo- 
sition, he would give them over to obduracy of heart, reject and 
damn them.’ Accordingly not every willful and obstinate op- 
position leads to eternal death, but only where a man persists 
in it. We gladly confess, however, and are persuaded the ‘con- 
tributor’ would do the same, that the above sentence was not 
sufficiently explained to avoid misunderstanding and offense; 
yea, that even to true Lutherans these words might seem ob- 
jectionable, and should be taken back. Although it is irrevo- 
cably true that even men like Andrew, Chemnitz, Seleneccer 
and Kircher, the authors and official defenders of our Formula 
of Concord, teach that God, if he would abandon his established 
order and use his omnipotence, could convert all men. Yes, 
our orthodox theologians also of a later period, rightly main- 
tain that there are extraordinary conversions in which God 
transcends his established order.” 

This explanation and elucidation the opponents consider very 
queer. In the first place, they say it would be allowable if the 
words could be considered an unguarded expression. But the 
extensive argument to prove them, does not admit of this. Be- 
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sides, it is nonsense to say that God takes away the most willful 
and stubborn opposition from men that have given up their 
stubborn resistance. And no one has ever disputed the fact 
that men may for a time resist stubbornly, and then yield such 
stubborn resistance and be converted. Moreover Dr. Walther 
with his “extraordinary conversions,” is in point blank contra- 
diction with the “contributor,” who says, “let not Prof. Fritschel 
(he should now say Dr. Walther,) tell us that this is an extra- 
ordinary case.” And then the doctrine of “zrreststtble grace,” 
which Dr. Walther acknowledges to be Ca/vinistic and not Lu- 
theran, is the unavoidable consequence of the doctrine that elec- 
tion in the particular contracted sense is the cause of faith, and 
faith in no sense is a condition of election. And if there are 
“extraordinary” cases, as Dr. Walther claims, where God “tran- 
scends his established order and uses his omnipotence,” or in 
other words, works with “irresistible grace,’ then there is no 
need of taking back or explaining the language of the “con- 
tributor.” Then God does “often take away the most willful 
and stubborn resistance.” And when Dr. Walther says, that 
God “does not take away the opposition from millions of men, 
although he could just as easily do it as with the elect,” he says 
the same thing with the “contributor,” only in different words. 
The plea however of the latter, that we must not say that St. 
Paul resisted in ignorance, is referred to the apostle himself, 
who says (1 Tim. 1 : 13,) that he did it “ignorantly in unbelief.” 
And when he says, (Acts 26,) “thereupon, O King Agrippa, I 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision,” he plainly implies 
that he could have been disobedient, and that the grace which 
converted him was not irresistible. And therefore his case will 
not answer as an illustration of the “most willful and stubborn 
resistance,” and does not teach the Calvinistic or Missouri doc- 
trine of “irresistible grace.” 


CONCLUSION. 


We have thus given what seem to us the chief points of ar- 
gument in this great controversy—the points on which the con- 
troversy must turn. They are however, only an index of a 
great amount of discussion—of theses and counter-theses. To 
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us it is inconceivable, how the doctrine of absolute predestina- 
tion and election from eternity, regardless of the faith or unbe- 
liet of the individual subjects can be supposed to be consistent 
with the Lutheran doctrine of the means of grace. 

It isa cardinal distinction of the Lutheran doctrine of the 
means of grace, that their nature, character and intent is not 
changed or affected by our faith or our unbelief. We teach that 
the Holy Ghost always goes with and dwells in the word of 
God ; that in receiving that word we receive the Holy Ghost, 
and in resisting that word we resist the Holy Ghost. But how 
can this be said, if the operations of the spirit and grace of God 
are predestinated from eternity, to be effectual in some cases and 
ineffectual in others, regardless of the nature and persistency 
of their resistance? How can the Gospel be a true instrumen- 
tality of grace to those in whom, according to the eternal de- 
cree and foreordination of God, the Holy Ghost cannot have 
any efficacious operation? But what shall we say of the blessed 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper? In this he gives us His body 
to eat and His blood to drink, according to Lutheran doctrine, 
irrespective of our faith or unbelief. And if by eating and 
drinking in impenitence men eat and drink damnation to them- 
selves, and if it is predestinated from eternity, irrespective of 
their faith or unbelief, who shall be saved and who shall be 
damned, is not by that decree the sacrament of the body and 
blood of our Lord made an act of divine wrath, instead of a 
means of grace, as it is to the true believer? We have always be- 
lieved that it was the Lutheran doctrine, that it was the unbe- 
lief of men which turned the fruits of this blessed sacrament, 
which brings forgiveness of sin and everlasting life to all, into 
a “savour of death.” But this cannot be said, if the eternal 
decree of God, which even according to Dr. Walther includes 
not only our salvation, but “the way and means by which God 
will bring us to salvation,’ has determined from eternity in 
whom the operations of grace shall be efficacious, and in whom 
they shall be futile. The worst kind of falsehoods and viola- 
tions of good faith of which we can conceive, are those which 
are clothed in partial truths. Aad we can imagine no more fla- 
grant and shocking violation of good faith among moral agents, 
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than this doctrine ascribes to God, when it says: that “God 
calls all men by the means of grace, with the purpose that they 
should come to repentance and faith,” and again, that “the ab- 
solute decree of God is the only cause why some men come to 
faith and others do not.” To ascribe to God a “secret” will in- 
consistent with his revea/ed will, in the understanding of those 
of his creatures to whom the revelation is made, is ascribing 
the worst kind of hypocrisy to him. Yea verily, to believe this 
doctrine it is not only necessary to judge of God as “a most 
terrible tyrant,” but, shocking to say it, even as a most cruel 
hypocrite. Whatever be in the unfathomable heart of God, we 
know it is unfathomable love in Christ Jesus. “God so loved 
the world,” not only the elect, “that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” And in him even the mysteries, the hidden 
counsels of eternity are revealed to us. The Son of God ap- 
proaches Jerusalem, the holy city, on his last journey. Before 
his vision passes the hosts of holy prophets and faithful wit- 
nesses of Jehovah, who endeavored in the face of persecution 
and death, to lead the covenant people to the covenant God. 
He sees the terrible hour approaching when he himself, the 
holy Son of God, shall fall as the chief of all victims of those 
that “killed the prophets, and stoned them that were sent unto 
them.” And “as he came near the city He wept over it.” For 
whom and for what flowed those tears? Did He weep over the 
eternal decree of His heavenly Father? He opens his lips, He 
tells the cause of His grief: “Oh! Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often wou/d / have gathered thy children together, 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, avd ye would 
not.” In the face of these words of injured love, of rejected 
mercy, and in the face of those tears, wrung from the Saviour’s 
heart, breaking in compassion, this doctrine tells us that “He 
could just as easily have changed and converted these prophet 
murderers as he did St. Peter and St. John. 

The magic shibboleth of the doctrine of absolute predesti- 
nation and election, has ever been the “good pleasure” (¢vd 0a) 
of God. What this good pleasure is, the apostle tells us (1 Cor. 
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1:21): “It pleased God (¢udoxnoev)—it was the good pleasure 
of God—by the foolishness of preaching to save them that will 
believe.” But what is preaching? Is it to proclaim, that God 
has from all eternity predestinated certain ones of the human 
family to be saved, and that “hey shall and must be saved,” as 
Missouri says; and that he left all others to go to destruction ? 
And that if men believe it is a sign that they are of the elect, 
and if they do not believe, they belong to the reprobate? That 
would be preaching if we were to believe such an eternal de- 
cree. But what says the apostle? “We entreat men,” he says, 
“in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” So then the preacher 
of the gospel goes to every sinner “in Christ’s stead,” assuring 
him that Christ shed His precious blood for the torgiveness of 
his sins, to reconcile Aim to God. That “God so loved the 
world” and therefore so loved Aim, “that he gave His only be- 
gotten Son.” That “God will have all men be saved,” and 
therefore will have /:zm be saved “and come to the knowledge 
of the truth.” Can I say all that in good faith—*in Christ’s 
stead’”’—to every poor sinner, if I believe that God has deter- 
mined from all eternity to leave some men in the ruin of their 
sin? 

Much is made of the objection that if faith is in any sense 
considered a condition or cause of election, then the believer 
has personal merit in it, and salvation is not all of grace. But 
is the danger of self-righteousness really so great on this point? 
Do men naturally take credit to themselves for ceasing to resist 
the gracious influences of the Holy Ghost, in the offers of free 
salvation in the Gospel? What would we think of a man who 
had been severely sick, making his boast that he took the med- 
icine which his friends administered to him, according to the 
prescriptions of the physician, when he was utterly helpless. 
Or what would be thought of a man who had fallen into a 
ravine, making his boast that he suffered the philanthropist, 
who had been let down by a rope to save him, to tie the rope 
of deliverance around him? And do regenerated men so much 
more naturally take to a form of vanity, which in the eyes of 
unrenewed men and of “natural reason,” is the most contempt- 
ible folly ? 
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But it is, on the other hand, a common cause of self-congrat- 
ulation and even of self-conceit among men, when they think 
themselves the favorites of some great personage—the favorites 
of the king. And the self-complacent consciousness of being 
the chosen favorites of God, is altogether more likely to prove 
a source of spiritual pride, if indeed it is not already a fruit of 
the same, than the consciousness of having accepted the free 
and gracious salvation by the merits of Christ, freely and mer- 
cifully offered in the Gospel and by the Holy Ghost. And may 
not this after all be the solution of the mystery how Missouri, 
orthodox Missouri—of which we have so long heard the cry 
“salvation is of Missouri’—Missouri, which in special privilege 
seemed to have exclusive charter-claim to all true Lutheranism, 
so that many now believe, that there must be some mistake 
about its teaching such a doctrine, how this Missouri has fallen 
into this worst of all Calvinistic heresies? Long before the 
formation of the Synodical Conference, we frequently heard the 
sentiment expressed in the Wisconsin Synod, in the Minnesota 
Synod, in the Joint Synod of Ohio, and various other quarters 
which are now under the wing of Missouri in the Synodical 
Conference; that because of its arrogant presumption and pre- 
tension to dictate Lutheranism to the entire Lutheran Church, 
Missouri must sooner or later come toa grievous fall. Whether 
Missouri has become less pretentious and arrogant by swallow- 
ing up all the above mentioned elements, or whether this is the 
long predicted fall we will not presume to say. But when all 
the fruits of this doctrine are fully ripe, it will appear whether 
this fall is low in proportion to the hight of Missouri presump- 
tion. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT OF THE BIBLE: ITS NA- 
TURE, NECESSITY AND IMPORTANCE, 
By Rev. P. R1zer, Oswego, N. Y. 

The Bible is a wonderful book, and a book of wonders. It 
consists of sixty-six volumes, some of which were written more 
than three thousand years ago, and has successfully withstood 
the assaults of infidelity, fanaticism and ignorance up to the 
present time. It still commends itself, by its sacredness and 
truth, to the admiration and love of all mankind. This is 
prima facie evidence of its divine origin. When we inquire, 
what is the rationale of its wonderful influence, we discover that 
in addition to reason, it contains a supernatural element, by 
which it is eminently distinguished above all other books that 
have ever been written. “Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Apart from this, human philosophy fails to account for the 
continued existence of the Christian Church, which was founded 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, and that by a crucified 
malefactor. There must be more than human power involved 
in the fact that “the gates of hell” have never prevailed against 
this institution. 

A certain writer says, ‘‘That supernatural evidences, at a dis- 
tance of time, lose that compulsive character which they possess 
when they take place, or nearly so before our eyes; and that 
minds of receptive of the truth, will then throw off the atten- 
tion to it that was only compulsively induced.” 

The rejection of Christ by the Jewish nation, notwithstanding 
the attestation of his divine mission by miracles, Mr. Saurin 
considers a “prodigy.” It is explained by our Saviour Himself, 
when He said: “This is the condemnation that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds were evil.” In view of supernatural testi- 
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mony, He also said, of the unbelieving Jews: “If they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead.”” How strikingly was this fulfilled, in 
presence of the demonstrated fact of Christ’s resurrection. 

The possibility of a divine revelation is evident from the 
nature and power of God. And its desirability is attested by 
the experience of mankind in every age. Hence we infer both 
the probability and the necessity of some communication be- 
tween God and man, over and above that which we find in 
nature. Whatever purports to be a revelation from God must 
be attested and authenticated by incontrovertible evidence or 
tokens, beyond the possibilities of mere nature or human reason. 
We maintain therefore, that the miracles recorded in the Bible 
prove its divine origin. This is the supernatural element, that 
stands out in bold relief, and challenges the scrutiny of all. 

The word mzracle, which is derived from the Latin mzracu- 
lum, signifies wonder, or marvel. It is applied to those facts 
recorded in Scripture, which attract and excite special attention 
by their unusual or extraordinary nature. The apostle Peter 
in his sermon on the day of Pentecost, Acts 2 : 22, uses three 
different words, to designate the approval of Jesus of Nazareth 
by God, viz.: dvvaueci, nai Tepaot nai Gnueiowsx—"“By mir- 
acles and wonders and signs.”’ Luther translates these, “Thaten, 
und Wundern, und Zeichen.” The Greek word onmecov, which 
is often rendered miracle in the New Testament, properly signi- 
fies a sign, and refers to the design of an act, in order to convince 
men of some truth. Many of the exploits of Moses and Aaron 
before Pharaoh, and during the march of the Israelites from 
Egypt to Canaan ; as well as many of the works of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, were, in this sense, miracles, that is, signs, 
given to prove the divinity of their respective missions. 

Jesus by a word or a look turned water into wine 
No ripened grapes by human hands were crushed ; 
“The conscious water saw its God and blushed.” 


Without the use of second causes, or the ordinary means of 
operation, He restored sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
soundness to the lame, cured demoniacs, healed multitudes of 
the sick, fed thousands on a few loaves and fishes, and even 
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raised the dead to life. These acts were beyond the general 
experience of mankind, and eminently deserve to be called signs 
or miracles. 

Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews came to Jesus by night, and 
said, “Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God; 
for no man can do these miracles, (eur) that thou doest, ex- 
cept God be with him.” This was an acknowledgment by one 
in authority of the divine mission of Jesus. And it is evident 
from the phrase, “ze know,” that Nicodemus was not alone in 
this knowledge or conviction. It is highly probable that many 
of his compeers in the Sanhedrim, were at least staggered by 
the works of Jesus, but were prevented from savingly believing 
on and confessing Him as the Messiah, by the pride and preju- 
dice of their carnal hearts. It is clear that the Jews were con- 
vinced of the reality of Christ’s miracles; for they expected 
their Messiah to give such proofs of His mission. They had 
no difficulty with the false philosophy of David Hume in re- 
gard to “experience,” for they believed in the possibility of 
miracles; and no German rationalism had yet perverted the 
human mind by transcendental sophistries. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the unbelief of the Jews may seem inexplicable on 
the score of human experience, just as much as the miracles of 
the Bible appear to infidels and rationalists. After the apostle 
Peter had healed the man lame from his birth, at the beautiful 
gate of the temple; the ecclesiastical authorities said: “What 
shall we do to these men? for that indeed a notable miracle 
hath been done by them is manifest to all them that dwell at 
Jerusalem, and we cannot deny it,” Acts 4: 16. 

The Bible, both the Old and the New Testament, rests on a 
supernatural basis, and miracles are indispensably necessary to 
prove its divine origin. Let us then consider this proposition 
in its true light. It cannot be denied, that there is a class of 
Christians who undervalue, or at least do not sufficiently ap- 
preciate these supernatural evidences, and seldom insist upon 
them as a ground of faith in divine revelation. The writer has 
heard the assertion, that “miracles have never converted any 
one to Christianity.” This reminds us of the stale objection 
made by rationalists, that they are derogatory to the dignity of 
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the Creator, who always works by established laws. Baron 
Humboldt lays great stress upon the fact, that “the universe is 
governed by /aw.”” But may we not ask, if there be /aw, must 
there not be a personal law giver ? 

A few passages of Scripture may be referred to in illustration 
of the importance of miracles, in connection with faith. John 
11:45: “Then many of the Jews which came to Mary and had 
seen the things which Jesus did, believed on Him.” They had 
witnessed the resurrection of Lazarus. Acts 9 : 42, concerning 
the raising of Dorcas: “It was known throughout all Joppa: 
and many believed in the Lord.” John2:23: “Now when 
He was in Jerusalem at the Passover, on the feast-day, many 
believed in His name, when they saw the miracles which He 
did.” John 7 : 31: “And many of the people believed on Him 
and said, When Christ cometh, will He do more miracles than 
these which this man doeth?” John 4: 39: “And many of 
the Samaritans of that city believed on Him for the saying of 
the woman, which testified, He told me all that ever I did.” 
These passages may suffice to show that miracles are calculated 
to beget faith, and ought not therefore to be depreciated. 


WHAT IS A MIRACLE ? 


A miracle is either an intellectual or a physical fact, which 
can be ascribed alone to the sovereign power of God, exerted 
either with or without means. 

It is not brought to pass by a suspension of the laws of na- 
ture, which are uniform in their operation. But every miracle 
may be considered as a new creative act, and may be in perfect 
accordance with other laws of nature, which are unknown to 
mortals. Wine is produced ordinarily by a slow process. 
Moisture is absorbed from the earth by the vine, and elaborated 
by vegetation, until it becomes the juice of the grape. Then 
under the influence of heat, it undergoes fermentation, and is 
made wine by natural laws which are well understood. When 
Christ made wine at Cana of Gallilee, He did not interfere with 
the established laws of nature, but exerted a power upon those 
laws which hastened the result. The water became wine im- 
mediately, and this immediate process gives to the fact its 
miraculous character. 
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The creation of the world and the laws by which the universe 
is governed constitute in reality a miracle ; just as truly as the 
supernatural production of wine, or the supernatural produc- 
tion of bread with five or seven loaves in sufficient quantity to 
feed thousands of people. And the only reason why the growth 
of a tree from an acorn, or the ordinary propagation of animal 
life does not excite wonder, is because we are familiar with 
these natural processes, and can easily understand their ration- 
ale. Common sense teaches us that the universe could not 
have created itself, but must have had an intelligent and inde- 
pendent Creator. If this Creator could bring into existence 
that which had previously no being, and then give it laws which 
operate uniformly, it follows, that He has the wisdom and power 
of causing events, or developing facts by an entirely different 
process. It would be absurd and irreverent to suppose that 
the Almighty is limited in His knowledge, or confined to a 
single mode of governing the universe. 

Every miracle is a mystery, but not every mystery is a mir- 
acle. When Moses brought water out of the rock by his wand, 
it was a great mystery; because the process could not be ex- 
plained, and it was at the same time a miracle. The produc- 
tion of grass is no mystery, because we understand the laws of 
vegetation. It has ceased to be a wonder, at least to our 
senses, and yet it is in some sense a miracle, because it tran- 
scends human power, and cannot take place without divine 
causation, which was exerted at the creation of the original 
germs. 

Many facts of which we are cognizant, are in themselves 
wonderful, and cause us to marvel; but this does not place 
them in the category of miracles. And there are some things 
in nature, which excite no wonder among us of the temperate 
zone ; (for example that water becomes a solid body, when the 
mercury in the thermometer indicates less than 32 degrees,) 
which would appear miraculous to the unsophisticated natives 
of a tropical climate. Water becomes ice according to well 
known laws; but because we understand the process, and can 
see the operation of second causes, it is neither a mystery nor a 
miracle in the generally accepted sense of the word. 
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An intellectual miracle is a fact, the manifestation of which 
proves supernatural knowledge: that is, knowledge which is in- 
dependent of the ordinary process by which it is acquired; as 
when the apostles on the day of Pentecost preached in lan- 
guages which they had never learned by study or practice. 
Such knowledge is above all natural possibilities. 

There is no mortal or any created being, that can foretell un- 
conditionally a future event. By reason, we may calculate and 
predict some events, such as eclipses, transits, and occultations 
of the heavenly bodies; and we may sometimes be successful 
in foretelling contingencies. But the Omniscient alone is able 
to penetrate futurity, and tell us with absolute certainty what 
will happen to-morrow, or thousands of years hence. Conse- 
quently, the prophets, the apostles and Jesus Christ, who did 
actually foretell future events with certainty, must have been in 
possession of wisdom or knowledge which they could obtain 
from no other source than God; to whose eyes all things, even 
the free volitions of His creatures “are naked and open.” 

Some of the revelations of Emanuel Swedenborg are won- 
derful. But they belong to a very peculiar category. John 
Wesley wrote to this remarkable man, that after a journey of 
several months, he contemplated making him a visit, to gratify 
a long cherished desire of conversing with him. This was in 
February 1772. Swedenborg replied, that the proposed visit 
of Mr. Wesley would be too late, as he, (Swedenborg,) “should 
go info the world of spirits on the 29th day of the next month 
and not return.’ Swedenborg died at London on the 29th of 
March 1772. His prediction was fulfilled, but may be accounted 
for by supposing occult powers of the mind, which in some ex- 
traordinary cases, are strongly developed. This may also ex- 
plain a number of well authenticated cases of remarkable pre- 
sentiments. 

A physical miracle is one which exhibits force or power over 
nature; as when Christ commanded the winds of heaven and 
the waves of the sea, and they obeyed him: also, when by 
walking on the water, he overcame the attraction of gravitation. 

The number of Christ's miracles was large, and greatly varied. 


There are about forty recorded, but there were doubtless many 
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more performed by him, as vast multitudes flocked to him, who 
were afflicted with various diseases, and we are informed that 
he healed them all. The apostle John, using an oriental hyper- 
bole says, at the close of his Gospel, “There are also many 
other things which Jesus did, the which if they should be 
written every one, | suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written.” 

But unquestionably the most remarkable miracle recorded in 
the Bible, is the “resurrection of Fesus Christ from the dead.” 
This stands out in bold relief, as the greatest of all his works. 
Davip STRAUSS, a rationalist of the modern school, who 1835— 
1838 published several editions of his “Leben Jesu,” says, “The 
proposition, ‘A dead man is come to life again,’ is composed 
of two such contradictory parts, that when we grasp the one, 
(festhalten) the other threatens to escape. Is he really come to 
life again, then we are inclined to think that he was not quite 
dead; but if he was really dead, then we find it difficult to be- 
lieve that he is really come to life.” 

Experience teaches and assures us, that none but the great 
Creator of all things can redinimate a dead body; and whenever 
we become satisfied of such a reanimation, we must admit that 
God is its author. This would be a genuine miracle, and is the 
strongest possible argument for divine intervention. It is a 
clear and convincing proof of the proposition which it is in- 
tended to establish. 

The writer of this article feels thankful that there is not a 
single fact recorded in history, whether sacred or profane, better 
authenticated and established than the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. Ona memorable occasion, having been 
by divine providence brought into close contact with the cold, 
cheerless grave and incomprehensible eternity; and feeling most 
keenly the wounds occasioned by the inexorable angel of death, 
he was for a season tempted by the syren song of materialism, 
to doubt whether the consolations offered by our holy religion 
are perfectly reliable. But materialism was found inadequate to 
give satisfaction or comfort to his troubled mind. “To be or 
not to be, that is the question.” Is the spirit, [O75 MI — 
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¢vyn] in articulo morts dissipated into thin air? Can the doc- 
trine of immortality be a fact? These were thrilling questions, 
under peculiar circumstances of bereavement. The intensely 
earnest mind craves a sure foundation upon which to stand, 
when the rain of sorrow descends, the floods of trouble come, 
and the winds of skepticism blow and beat upon the reasoning 
faculty. This sure foundation was found in the demonstrated 
fact, that Jesus of Nazareth did indeed “burst the bars of death 
and triumph o’er the grave.” By that stupendous act of his 
own inherent power, he “brought lite and immortality clearly to 
light,” and gave to his doctrines the stamp of divinity and im- 
mortality. 

“The world can never give, 

The bliss for which we sigh, 

"Tis not the whole of life to live, 

Nor all of death to die.” 

“Then cease fond nature, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into life.” 
Well may the poet sing, of the dying believer, 

The world recedes, it disappears! 

Heaven opens on my eyes! my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring ; 

Lend, lend your wings, I mount! I fly! 

O grave! where is thy victory ? 

O death! where is thy sting ?” 

The grand design of all the miracles recorded in the Bible 
was to attest its divine origin, and accredit its holy and benev- 
olent mission. A revelation requires such attestation as a sine 
gua non. Nhat guaranty could we have, to take the Bible as 
our rule of faith and practice, without these irrefragable proofs 
that the sacred writers were divinely authorized, and endowed 
with supernatural power. “We have not followed cunningly 
devised fables,” says the apostle, 2 Pet. 1: 16, “when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but were eye witnesses of his majesty. For he received 
from God the Father, honor and glory, when there came such 
a voice to him from the excellent glory, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

The world has not lacked for impostors. In all ages there 
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have been men, who sought to delude mankind with all kinds 
of vagaries; and the fact that they have imposed upon human 
credulity by false or pretended miracles, is a tacit witness to the 
necessity and importance of the supernatural element of the 
Bible. 

John 7:17. Our Saviour says, “If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself.” This teaches that personal experience, or 
the practice of Christianity, will produce conviction of its truth 
and divinity; but in order that men may be induced to make 
the experiment, it is presumed that they are already inclined or 
at least willing to believe. There are intrinsic evidences of the 
divine origin of Christianity, which with a believer supersede 
the necessity of miraculous testimony; but this does not by anv 
means disprove the necessity of the supernatural element to its 
introduction and propagation in the world. 

In this article, it is not deemed necessary to discuss the gen- 
uineness of the miraculous testimony, by which God has been 
pleased to accompany the revelation of his will. This we must 
take for granted. Our object is simply to show its nature, ne- 
cessity and importance. Bald infidelity, from Celsus, the Epi- 
curean Philosopher of the second century, down to Robert 
Ingersoll of the nineteenth, unhesitatingly rejects the super- 
natural attestation of the Bible. Many of this class try to per- 
suade themselves that this precious magna charta of our 
religious hope is the product of designing priestcraft. It can- 
not be denied that the great mass of infidels are such, not from 
sober conviction, but from a desire to relieve their conscience 
of the apprehension of future retribution. With them, the wish 
is father to the thought. If the Bible be not true, then Sinai 
had no thunder, and the agonies of Calvary had no reference to 
sim, as their procuring cause. Their creed is, sin is mot the 
transgression of law, but only a misfortune and therefore the 
soul that sinneth shall wot die. Eternal death is only a “raw 
head and bloody bones,” to frighten weak women and little 
children. 


About the middle of the last century a considerable number 
Vol. XI. No. 2. 33 
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of German theologians arose, who undertook to explain the 
miracles of the Holy Scriptures in accordance with the princi- 
ples of human reason. They ignored inspiration, and ridiculed 
the asserted supernatural character of the alleged miracles. 
They acknowledged the Azstoric basis of the Bible; freely ad- 
mitting the personal existence of Moses and Jesus Christ, but 
endeavored to show, that the sacred writers are to be inter- 
preted in some way entirely different from the rules of orthodox 
hermeneutics. Semler led the way in this school, which was 
called that of \Veology, or new theology, but has since been 
known as Rationalism. He was born at Saalfield, 1725, and 
died 1791, having reached a “bad eminence,” in derogating 
from the divine authority and inspyation of the sacred volume. 
His loose views (which reflected his own moral character), to- 
gether with those of Baumgarten, gained ground at Halle, and 
greatly tended to lower the reverence in which the Bible had 
been previously held in Germany. He was followed by Eich- 
horn, Paulus, Gabler, Bauer, Schelling Wegscheider, Heine, De 
Wette, Bretschneider and a host of others. 

In explaining the miracles of Moses, some of them allege 
that he was skilled in Egyptian lore and arts, and as a stone- 
mason could prepare the tables with the Decalogue, and thus 
impose upon the credulity of an ignorant people by sham 
lightning and thunder, with the patriotic design of liberating 
them from the hard yoke of Pharaoh. In regard to the resur- 
rection of Christ, Paulus and others assumed that he was not 
dead, (“nicht ganz todt”) that his youthful powers (‘jugendliche 
Krafte”) aided by the aromatic spices in the sepulchre enabled 
him to recover from the shock of crucifixion, and that an earth- 
quake which happened about that time rolled the stone away, 
and Jesus came forth from the dead. 

Subsequently, another class of writers appeared under the 
lead of David Strauss, of Tiibingen, 1835. He denied the his- 
toric basis, contrary to the earlier rationalists, and represented 
the whole Bible history asa myth. According to this theory 
there are three kinds of myths, viz.: the Aistoric, the philosophic 
and the poetic. Moses and Christ are represented as fictitious 
characters, who were imagined to have lived, or ought to have 
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lived in certain eras, and all the supernatural investments of 
their history are to be ascribed to fancy. If then Christ were 
the holy man, as represented, it was concluded that a violent 
death would terminate his career, and that he would be hon- 
ored and glorified by an ascension to heaven. Strauss from his 
standpoint, criticises the reasonings of the “afuralists,” and 
shows their absurdities. He finds various contradictions among 
the sacred writers in regard to the death and resurrection of 
Christ, and at the same time rejects the explanations of super- 
natural facts, given by former rationalists. His language is, 
“Bei einer sichtigen Ansicht iiber das Verhaltniss von Leib und 
Seele, welche diese beiden nicht abstract auseinander hilt, son- 
dern sie zugleich in ihrer Identitat, die Seele als die /nnerlich- 
keit des Leibes, den Leib als die Aeusserleichkiit der Seele 
begreift, weissman schon gar nicht, wie man sich die Wider- 
beleburg eines Todten nur vorstellen, geschweige denn sie 
verstehen solle,” Vol. 2, Sec. 138, “Leben Jesu.” 

From this it is evident that he considered the soul and body 
incapable of separate earistence, which is identical with the view 
advocated by a late Professor of Medicine in Yale College, Dr. 
Ives, who maintains that the “soul of man is material and mor- 
tal,” and that “all animals have souls.” His book is entitled, 
“Bible Doctrine of the Soul,” published 1878. 

It is amusing to witness the reductio ad absurdum argument 
used by Strauss against the naturalistic school of rationalists. 
For he does certainly handle Paulus, Eichhorn, and all the his- 
toric-basis theologians without gloves. “When rogues fall out, 
honest men are likely to get their dues.” 

Under the teaching of divines like Neander, Tholuck, Christ- 
lieb, Dorner, and many others, rationalism had lost its prestige 
in most of the Universities and pulpits of Germany. But from 
recent accounts, we are apprehensive that so called “Liberalis- 
mus,” is encroaching upon the domain of “Orthodoxy and Con- 
Yesstonalism.” 

The history of the past three quarters of a century clearly 
proves and illustrates the impossibility of maintaining and pro- 


moting sound morality and true religion without giving promi- 
nence to the supernatural element of the Bible. Not by the 
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might of human learning, nor by the power of worldly ambition 
“but by My Spirit saith the Lord,’ can the holy temple be 
reared in truth and glory. Materialism is now a threatening 
danger. In conclusion, we repeat that a miracle is a fact, either 
physical or intellectual, which can be ascribed alone to the 
power of God, exerted with or without means, and is a sive gua 
non to prove a revelation divine. All the miracles of the Bible 
bear upon their face the stamp of divinity, and furnish ample 
ground of hope that all its promises will surely be fulfilled. 
For they prove incontrovertibly that the religion of the Bible 
is superhuman, supernatural and must be true. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
BAPTISM: THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE NINTH ARTICLE 
OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
By Rev. J. R. Dim, A, M., Kimberton, Pa. 

To write upon this article of our venerable symbol, seems 
now almost like a work of supererogation. The literature of it 
is so extensive that nothing new or original can with truth be 
said ; it is so profound that nothing deeper can be produced ; it 
is so able that our theologians of the present day cannot sur- 
pass it. More than any other, save one, of the articles of our 
Confession, has it claimed and received the attention of theo- 
logical writers. That one is the eleventh, which treats of the 
Lord’s Supper. ; 

It is not our intention in this paper to enter into any extended 
history, critical examination or doctrinal vindication of the ar- 
ticle under consideration. We wish to give a more practical 
turn to the discussion. We propose to look briefly into the 
meaning of this article and to inquire what practical bearing it 
should have on our pastoral work as ministers of the Gospel, 
and our parental dealing with the little children that God has 
given us as members of the Church of Christ. 

In the outset we deem it of importance to be reminded that 
God's word is the only authoritative rule of faith and practice. 
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Therefore in the interpretation of the articles of the Confession, 
it is necessary that we should be led by the light of the Scrip- 
tures to their true meaning, and, if possible, by their light to 
the true import of the Scriptures. For they are human and 
can only have weight and authority as they correspond with the 
word of God. But thus using them, they become valid assist- 
ants in the attainment of the true import of the word. They 
are the standard opinions of the honest learned, that have stood 
the test of centuries of varied criticism, and they still stand. 
And what is more, the continued investigation of the sacred 
word seems to bring us all the while nearer to a unanimous 
adoption of them, even in their peculiar phraseology. Such 
emphatically has been the case in the General Synod, during its 
last twenty years. With these principles for our guidance, let 
us proceed to ascertain the true meaning and practical applica- 
tion of this Article of the Confession. 

The wording, according to the German copy, is as follows: 
“Respecting Baptism it is taught, that it is necessary ; that grace 
is offered through it; and that children ought to be baptized, 
who through such baptism are presented to God and become 
acceptable to Him. Therefore the Anabaptists are condemned, 
who teach that infant baptism is improper.” 

This is the form of words which was read before the Em- 
peror in the German language at the Diet at Augsburg. By 
the imperial command a Latin copy was also prepared, which 
with the German, was handed to the sovereign. In this were 
included two additional words, which were left out of the Ger- 
man. These two words are attached to the first affirmation, 
making it read—Respecting Baptism, it is taught that is is nec- 
essary fo salvation. Now whilst this confession was not intended 
by the confessors, to become binding as the symbol of a Church, 
yet driven by fear of the Catholics on the one side and the hon- 
est love of the truth on the other—impelled by responsibility 
to the electors on the one hand and the obligation to their own 
souls on the other—they most carefully chose and weighed ev- 
ery word and phrase. 

Ou examination we find this article containing several affir- 
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mations which we may lay out before us and then take up in 
turn. The confessors say : 
1. Baptism is necessary. 
2. Grace is offered through it. 
. Children ought to be baptized. 
. They are thus presented to God. 


nh w 


5. They become acceptable to Him. 

Baptism is one of the two holy sacraments recognized by the 
Protestant Church as of divine appointment. Of these sacra- 
ments the Apology says: “They are efficacious signs and sure 
testimonies of God’s grace and purpose toward us. Now Bap- 
tism is a true sacrament; for it is commanded of God, and has 
the promise of grace which in reality belongs to, and is the 
New Testament.” 

The Smalcald Articles say: “Baptism is nothing else than 
the word of God connected with water, commanded by His in- 
stitution, or as St. Paul says, Eph. 5 : 26, ‘A washing of water 
by the word ;’ also as Augustine says, ‘The word being added to 
the element becomes a sacrament.’”’ 

The Smaller Catechism says: “Baptism is not only simple 
water, but it is ‘re water that is comprehended in God’s com- 
mand, and connected with His word.” 

rhe Larger Catechism says: “In the first place it is above all 
things necessary to be well acquainted with the words upon 
which Baptism is founded, and to which may be referred all 
that is to be said about it, namely, where Christ the Lord, Matt. 
28:19, says: “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” Again, in the last chapter of Mark: “He 
that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” Mark 16: 16: “In these words 
the command and institution of (cod are embraced, so that no 
one may doubt Baptism to be of divine ordinance, not devised 
or invented by man.” “It is earnestly and strictly commanded, 
that we must permit ourselves to be baptized, or we shall not 
be saved.” 

‘To be baptized in the name of God is not to be baptized by 
man, but by God Himself. For this reason even if it is ad- 
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ministered through the hand of man, it is nevertheless truly 
God’s own work.” “It is not merely simple water, but it is 
water embraced in the word and command of God, and through 
this it is sanctified, so that it is nothing but divine water: not 
that the water in itself is better than other water, but because 
it is connected with the word and command of God.” 

From these quotations, all taken from the venerable symbols 
of our Church, we learn that the subject of our article—holy 
Baptism—is a Sacrament. We learn further, that this ordi- 
nance is most sacred and most necessary, as its administration 
is closely connected with our salvation. 

But on this point it will be well for us to pause and reflect; 
for by so doing we may be raised to a standpoint of observa- 
tion which will enable us to solve one of the great and vexed 
questions of the age. We refer to the mode of baptism. When 
we rise to the appreciation of the importance of this ordinance, 
we may gain some glimpses of the light in which the Lord at 
its institution, viewed it Himself. We shall be able to give a 
reason why the Saviour did not give explicit directions as to 
the mode. That reason is found in the importance of the or- 
dinance itself. That Baptism as a rite should be instituted— 
that men should believe and be baptized, and that this washing 
of regeneration should stand at the entrance of the Church of 
Christ was, in the estimation of our Lord, of infinitely more im- 
portance to Him and to us, than whether the chosen element, 
water, should be sprinkled, poured or closed over us in immer- 
sion. The warfare that has been waged over the mode of bap- 
tism, therefore, even though it has extended through centuries 
and occupied the time, attention and the best powers of the 
most talented men in the churches, is a contest over a question 
of entirely minor importance. Its significance bears no com- 
parison with the value of the ordinance itself. 

Whether with much or little water—whether by sprinkling, 
pouring or immersion—it is not rendered valid or invalid by the 
mode, we as Lutherans believe in the validity of immersion as 
well as sprinkling. All we contend for is that immersion is not 
necessary to valid baptism. The raising of the question about 
the mode, and its consequent logomachy, seem to us as the 
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work of the enemy, to divide the Church of Christ. For if the 
wicked one can excite a contest of this kind over a question of 
minor importance, he can, by so much, divert the attention and 
the efforts of God’s people from the main objects of the Gospel 
—the conversion of men and the salvation of the world. In 
this he has been most successful, with the question of the mode 
of Baptism. 

With these few preliminary considerations, which show the 
value of the teaching of our Confession, we may now proceed 
to the discussion of the substantial propositions contained in the 
Article. 

I. BAPTISM IS NECESSARY. 

This declaration clearly shows that there was more in the 
minds of the confessors than is here expressed. For if baptism 
‘is mecéssary, it must be necessary to some purpose or object. 
That end is expressed in the Latin copy of the Confession, 
where the declaration includes the words, “to salvation.” These 
words they left out of the German copy. But even there the 
mind must supply them. So that the proposition, as it stood 
in the confessors’ minds and found expression in the Latin copy, 
is, that Baptism is necessary to salvation. 

We apprehend that in the mind of the unlearned there has 
been a doubt hanging around the word “xecessary.” They have 
interpreted this to mean that any one who has not been bap- 
tized cannot be saved. This we do not understand the con- 
fessors to have affirmed. They no doubt made a distinction 
between the words necessary and essential. There is a dilfer- 
ence. Baptism may be necessary to salvation, but faith in Jesus 
Christ, as the person’s own Saviour, is essential. 

This distinction, we believe, is recognized in Mark 16: 16, 
where the Saviour says: “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
The presence of the word baptized in the first part of this sen- 
tence and its absence in the second, indicates the relation of bap- 


tism to salvation. It is necessary, but not essential. But we 
may have a more accurate apprehension of this relation if we, in 
imagination, take our seat by the side of the great Author of 
Salvation and read his thoughts while he laid out the plan. He 
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saw before him a world of intelligent beings endowed with im- 
mortality but lost in sin and doomed by the nature of the case, 
to eternal banishment from his presence and companionship. 
His love for them led him to seek their restoration to such a 
state as to fit them for association with the angels and Himself. 
This necessarily implied their entire regeneration. They are 
intelligent beings. They are in fleshly bodies. They are free 
moral agents. A new creation of them ex cathedra, and with- 
out their codperation was incompatible if not impossible. He 
must take them as they are—sinful, ignorant and fleshly. .)/eans 
must be instituted, and those suited to man’s condition. To 
atone for sin God sent his Son into the flesh that He might die 
in the stead of man. To excite man’s love, He showed His love 
to man. To encourage man’s faith,He gave him a verbal reve- 
lation of Himself. This is God’s word. Asa part of that word, 
and to assist man’s faith, God instituted two special signs— 
tokens or ordinances, by which he addresses the soul through 
the senses. These are Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These 
are administered by means of visible, tangible and material ele- 
ments, because man is yet ina material body. It is a conde- 
scension to man’s condition. He is not yet qualified to receive 
purely spiritual divine communications. To accommodate 
Himself to man in his earthly state, God gave him Baptism, a 
spiritual communication by a material element. It was designe 
to carry blessings ina manner comprehensible by man. The 
blessing was essential to man’s salvation. Baptism was the best 
means, and hence was necessary for its conveyance. A liquid 
is essential to allay thirst—a cup is necessary to convey it to the 
lips. Food is essential to satisfy appetite—a hand is necessary 
to convey it to the mouth. Moisture is essential to the growth 
of vegetation, an atmosphere is necessary to vaporize, convey 
and sprinkle the raindrops over the land. Common air is essen- 
tial to animal life, lungs are necessary te carry on the process 
of breathing. It will thus be seen how Baptism is necessary to 
salvation. The work of conveying grace to man is that of the 
Holy Spirit. “The Holy Spirit ordinarily works by means. 
The water and word of Baptism is one of those means. The 
Vol. XI. No. 2. ; 34 
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water and word of baptism operate not as the proper agent, but 
as the means of that agent, so that Baptism, in its completest 
sense, is the inseparable complex of water, word and Spirit, 
bringing heavenly grace.” 

If then, we desire the blessings of Baptism we must make use 
of the ordinance. It is God’s appointed way of conferring those 
blessings. We as the subjects of divine grace must accept God’s 
own way of conferring favors. Without this we should not 
think of receiving them. We cannot expect the advantages of 
food without mastication and digestion. We cannot expect the 
warmth of clothing unless put upon the body. We cannot ex- 
pect the development of education without the personal applica- 
tion of study. These are God’s appointed means for the enjoy- 
ment of these comforts. Without the means we cannot enjoy 
the effects. The means are necessary—the application of them 
by each person to himself, is necessary. It is in this sense that 
Baptism is necessary to salvation. 

We may here be met with a question by the objector. Are 
then all who have not received baptism lost ? We will endeavor 
to answer. 

The unbaptized are divided into three distinct classes. The 
unbelieving who have never repented or acted in the matter of 
their salvation, must be left out of the question. They will be 
rejected in the day of judgment of course, but on other grounds 
than those of want of Baptism. But of those who are believers, 
or at least not positive unbelievers, there are : 

1. Those believers who omit Baptism through mistaken views. 

2. Believers who have no opportunity for Baptism. 

3. Unbaptized infants whether of believers or others. 

Those believers who may omit Baptism through mistaken 
views, may not be lost; because they may have done their duty 
in other respects. But they have neglected the performance of 
what Christ has commanded. Hence follow two consequences: 
first, they suffer from disobedience ; and second, they shut off 
from their souls all the rich supply of grace that should flow to 
them through this appointed means. 

The believers who have no opportunity for Baptism, as the 
thief on the cross, are of course excused by divine clemency. 
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There is no wilful neglect or despising of God’s ordinance. 
There is no doubt, a desire to have it, if they could. Hence 
they are saved. 

The unbaptized infants, whether of believers or of others, may 
be saved for three reasons: 

1. They are not positive unbelievers. They have no agency 
in the matter. Where there is no positive unbelief or opposi- 
tion, the power of loving, divine grace is operative to the effect 
of individual salvation. 

2. It is a case of inability and of course excused. But we will 
not attempt to define the responsibility of those parents, whether 
believers or unbelievers, for it is equal in both cases, who neg- 
lect or refuse to have their children baptized. Theirs is the 
weight of condemnation. whatever it may be. No believer has 
a right by neglect to shut off the grace of God from the soul of 
his child. No unbelieving man or woman has a right to remain 
so a single day and thus deprive their children of the privileges 
of divine grace. When they do, it is at the peril of souls both 
of themselves and of their children. And these latter can only 
be saved by the uncovenanted grace of God. 

3. Christ has died as the second Adam, to restore all, and to 
the full extent, that was set wrong by the sin of the first. And 
where its exercise is impossible the principle operates without 
faith. If, by the first Adam, the helpless infant was rendered 
subject to sin and death, by the second the same infant must 
be restored to life spiritual and eternal. “For God who is rich 
in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ.” 
Eph. 2: 4. 

Such then, is the sense in which Baptism is necessary to salva- 
tion. It is necessary because it is the only means through 
which certain blessings and grace flow down from God to the 
soul. Neglecting this the soul must be denied those spiritual 
advantages, besides breaking the express command of Christ. 


Il. GRACE IS OFFERED THROUGH BAPTISM. 
This leads us to inquire here : 
1. What is implied by the word Grace? This according to 
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the best authority means—the free, unmerited love and favor of 
God, the spring and source of all the benefits that man receive 
from Him. To sum up all in one word—grace means favor. 
The great favor which God desires to confer upon men, is to 
perform in them so great a moral change as to fit them for a 
residence with the angels and with Him. One of the means 
by which God proposes to bring about this change is the in- 
strumentality of Baptism. Its divine appointment for the bene- 
fit of men, was in itself a favor conferred, and should assure us 
of the divine blessing as flowing through it to the baptized. 
But some still ask, 

2. How is Grace offered through it? Weanswer: The work 
of producing the necessary moral change in maa is that of the 
Holy Ghost, He being a Spirit cannot work without means. 
The means in general are God’s Word. But Baptism is a com- 
ponent part of the Word, all of which is a revelation of God’s 
offer of grace to man. God has appointed Baptism not only as 
a means by which the Holy Ghost can work. But by it He 
gives man a defined and acceptable way of expressing his de- 
sire for the operations of the Holy Spirit. He not only offers 
the gracious work of the Spirit in the sanctification of man, but 
He proffers a means for man to express his acceptance of the 
spiritual change. So that he who receives Baptism in faith, 
simply accepts God’s offer. On this ground he has the assur- 
ance of the pardon of his sin and the renewal of his nature—as 
even Calvin has said, “A laver of regeneration.” The grace 
conferred then is the beginning of the great moral change in 
our nature which fits us for admittance among the saints. 


lll. CHILDREN OUGHT TO BE BAPTIZED. 

This opens the question of who are the proper swdjects of 
Baptism. These can be of but two general classes, adults and 
children. That adults were to be baptized grew immediately 
out of the Saviour’s command, (Matt. 28 : 19), and was never 
doubted after the institution of the Church. On this point we, 
in this paper, need say nothing. On the subject of infant Bap- 
tism two points present themselves as requiring notice at our 
hands: 


1. Infants have a right to Baptism. 
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2. It is the duty of parents to have the ordinance of Baptism 
administered to their little children. 

Let us look at the first but briefly. It is admitted by all 
that membership in the Church is a privilege and brings bless- 
ings to our race. To the possession of this privilege the chil- 
dren of believing parents are born. For Peter in Acts 2: 39, 
says: “The promise is to you and your children.” But the 
ground upon which this membership and its blessings, are con- 
tinued, is that the children received the appointed seal of the 
covenant—circumcision in the first instance—Baptism in the 
second. To refuse, or to fail to receive the seal of the covenant 
is to lose that membership in the Church and whatever of ad- 
vantage attaches to it, to be counted an alien from the com- 
monwealth of Israel and a stranger to the covenant of promise 
For in Gen. 17: 14 we read: “And the uncircumcised man- 
child, * * (¢hat soul shall be cut off from his people; he 
hath broken my covenant.” In the language of New Testa- 
ment Scripture this would be—The unbaptized child of believ- 
ing parents, even though it has been born in the Church, that 
soul shall be cut off from his people; he hath broken my 
covenant. 

We cannot fail to recognize in this language the principle 
that the children of church members are born in the Church— 
that it is their privilege to be baptized, and if by any means they 
fail to receive the ordinance, their connection with God’s people 
is severed. But we also learn from the New Testament Scrip- 
tures that where even ove of the parents is a believer, the chil- 
dren are born in the Church and consequently have the right 
to be baptized. We read in 1 Cor. 7: 14: “For the unbeliev- 
ing husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife 
is sanctified by the husband: else were your children unclean ; 
but now are they holy.” God extends the same spiritual privi- 
lege to the children of one believing parent, as to those who 
have both believing. Out of His abundant grace, He regards 
them, not as unclean, but as holy, because the children of a 
believer, and they have not resisted the Holy Spirit. They are 
members of the Church and prepared to receive the divine 
favor. We may clearly then claim that, 
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1. Children have a right to Baptism. 

2. They do not attain membership in the Church by Bap- 
tism—they had it by birth-right—but they do retain it by ac- 
cepting the seal of the covenant which secures membership and 
its consequent blessings. 

3. Baptism, having been instituted in the stead of circum- 
cision, is the only ordinance, the acceptance of which will secure 
these advantages. 

4. That failing, either through their own, or their parents 
agency to secure the application of the ordinance, they are cut 
off from the privileges of God’s people and membership in the 
Christian Church. 

We therefore, need scarcely more than mention the second 
point under this head; that is, that—It is the duty of parents 
to have the ordinance administered to their children. It is 
taken for granted that parents desire their children to have all 
the advantages that they can give them, both temporal and 
spiritual. When they see then that Baptism is necessary—that 
it secures the operation of the Holy Ghost upon their hearts 
and understandings, leading them to seek salvation through 
Christ—that it begins the work of grace by a consecration to 
Christ in the ordinance—that it secures their place among God’s 
people as members of Christ’s Church—it is to be hoped that 
parents will view the presentation of their children to the Lord 
in Holy Baptism, rather as a privilege than as a mere duty. 
At least none of them will be willing to take the responsibility 
of having their dear ones, by their neglect, cut off from the 
people of God. 


IV. CHILDREN THROUGH BABTISM ARE PRESENTED TO GOD. 


God desires a consecration of ourselves to Him. He seeks a 
perfect control over us, for our own advantage, that He may 
mould and shape us spiritually, for His own kingdom. There 
is no time in life when we are so subject to His formative hand 
as in infancy. The formation of character has not begun. 
There are no prejudices, preconceived opinions, or hardening 
practices chilled into unchangeable impressions, to be removed. 
Infancy is the very best time for a perfect consecration to God. 
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It avails nothing to object that the infant cannot participate in 
the consecration. God accepts as subjects of divine grace those 
who make no resistance. If unable to accept, the infant is 
equally incapable of rejecting the overtures of mercy and love. 
And, on the part of devout parents there can be a positive act 
of presentation. Hence by the institution of Baptism, God has 
pointed out the way and offered a defined mode by which, in 
infancy, the whole human race may be presented to Him. 

Now, at any Baptism, performed in true faith, there is a con- 
secration of the infant to God. This is done, or ought to be, 
by all the three parties concerned in the administration of the 
ordinance. These are: 

1. The devout parents. 

2. The officiating pastor. 

3. The worshiping congregation. 

The parents by the very fact of their bringing the children 
for baptism, intend their consecration to God. They accept 
and adopt the appointed way of expressing their desire that 
God shall receive, and make them living members of his Church. 
It is in this sense that children are presented by Baptism unto 
God. In this presentation every true pastor most heartily joins. 
If, in the spirit of his divine Master, he is seeking to save that 
which was lost, he cannot fail to rejoice in every such infantile 
consecration. Nor less can the congregation of true Christians, 
who desire to see the increase of the number of the saints, join 
in united prayer for the blessing upon the newly devoted soul. 
How beautiful the sight, to men and to angels, of parents, pas- 
tor and people, engaged in the consecration of a new-born babe 
—a new member of their own church—to God! And let every 
parent feel that when presenting his or her child to God in holy 
Baptism, they have the praying sympathy of the pastor and 
people in the consecrating act. 


V. CHILDREN PRESENTED TO GOD IN HOLY BAPTISM BECOME AC- 
CEPTABLE TO HIM. 


The Apology says: “It is altogether certain that the divine 
promises of grace and of the Holy Spirit, belong not only to 
adults, but also to children. It is therefore a truly Chris- 
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tian and necessary practice to baptize children, in order that 
they may become participants of the Gospel, the promise of 
salvation and grace.” 

The Smalcald Articles say: ‘Concerning Infant Baptism we 
hold, that children should be baptized : for they also belong to 
the promised redemption effected through Christ.” The Larger 
Catechism says: “That Infant Baptism is pleasing to Christ, is 
sufficiently proved by his own acts: namely, God has sanctified 
many of those, and given the Holy Spirit to many, baptized in 
infancy. But if God did not approve Infant Baptism, he would 
not grant even a particle of grace from the Holy Spirit. Now 
since God confirms Baptism by the communication of the Holy 
Spirit, as it is truly perceived in some of the Fathers, as St. 
Bernard, Gerson, John Huss and others, who were baptized in 
their infancy ; and as the holy Christian Church cannot discon- 
tinue until the end of the world, ¢¢ must indeed be acknowledged 
that such Baptism is pleasing to Ged.” And, lastly, the Saviour 
Himself has said: “Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” That 
is, the kingdom of God is made up of little children, and of 
grown persons who are willing to become like them. With 
these quotations from the Fathers, the Confessors and from 
Christ Himself, before us, we deem it unnecessary to argue for the 
truth of the proposition—that children presented to God in 
holy Baptism become acceptable to Him. The act of presenta- 
tion is pleasing and the children are adopted into His family. 

Thus have we briefly, and imperfectly of course, passed in 
review the several propositions contained in this article of our 
venerable Confession. From it we think we have learned the 
following valuable facts and principles : 

1. Baptism is one of the only two divinely instituted sacra- 
ments. 

2. It was ordained to assist our faith. @. To be a means for 
conveying grace to the soul. 4. To be an instrumentality by 
which the Holy Ghost can work to our conversion and sanctifi- 
cation. 


3. Baptism is God’s appointed mode for man to express his 
acceptance of church-membership and salvation. 
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4. Baptism is a means of conveying by the assistance of the 
senses a purely spiritual blessing to the soul. 

5. Baptism is necessary to salvation. 

6. Baptism should be administered to little children, because, 
a. They are born—when of believing parents or even one be- 
lieving parent—incipient members of the Christian Church. 4. 
They have a right to baptism. c. They are fit subjects for bap- 
tism. d. They have the promise, Acts 2:39. ¢. They are to 
be evangelized, Matt. 28 : 19. 

7. Baptism of children offers them acceptably to God, because 
it is a consecration. It furnishes the occasion and marks the 
beginning of God’s work of grace in their hearts. 

8. Baptism neglected or denied to infants, deprives them of 
a means of grace and involves the parents in great responsibil- 
ity. 

9. Baptism is 77 itse/f of infinitely greater importance than 
the mode. 

10. Baptism received in true faith, secures to the soul a_per- 
petual flow of divine grace and seals the security for eternal 
salvation. 


—— ~~ 


ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
AMERICAN. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.—AJodern Scottish Pulpit, Sermons by 
Ministers of various Denominations, First Series; Lange's Commentary, 
Vol. 15, on the Apocrypha, with historical introduction; Popular Com- 
mentary, by English and American scholars of various evangelical de- 
nominations, edited by Dr. Schaff, the Gospel of John and the Acts: 
Studies on the Mountain Instruction, by G. Dana Boardman, D. D,; Zhe 
Critical Handbook, Guide to the Study of the Authenticity, Canon and 
Text of the Greek New Testament, by E. C. Mitchell; Avédential Value 
of the Acts of the Apostles, Bohlen Lectures, delivered in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Phila., April, 1880, by Rev. J. S. Howson; Hours with 
the Bible, or the Scriptures in the light of modern discovery and knowl- 
edge, from creation to the patriarchs, by Cunningham Geikie, D. D.; 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke, by F.Godet; Testimony of the 
Ages, or confirmations of the Scriptures, from a variety of sources, by 
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Robt. W. Morris, D. D.; Zhe Person of Christ, the Perfection of His Hu- 
manity viewed as a proof of His Divinity, by Philip Schaff, D. D.; Azta- 
lytical Concordance of the Bible, on an entirely new plan, containing every 
word in alphabetical order, &c., by Robt. Young—see notice ; Religions of 
China, Confucianism and Taoism described and compared with Chris- 
tianity, by James Legge; Prayer, and its Remarkable Answers, by W. 
W. Patton, D. D.; Zhese Sayings of Mine, Pulpit notes on seven chapters 
of the first Gospel, and other Sermons, by Jos, Parker, D. D.; Zhe Chad- 
dean Account of Genesis, containing description of the Creation, the 
Deluge, Tower of Babel, Destruction of Sodom, the times of the Patri- 
archs and Nimrod, &c., from the Cuneiform Inscriptions, by George Smith, 
a new edition thoroughly revised and corrected, with additions by A. H. 
Sayce: Report of the Proceedings of the Second General Council of the 
Presbyterian Alliance, Philadelphia, Sept., 1880, printed by direction of 
the Council, edited by John B. Dales, D. D., and R. M, Patterson, D. D., 
with colored plates; Natural Theology, by J. Bascom; Social Law of 
God, Sermons on the Ten Commandments, by E. A. Washburn, D. D. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.— The Atomic Theory, by Ad. Wurtz, 
member of the French Institute, translated by E. Cleminshaw, M. A., As- 
sistant Master at Sherborne School (Inter. Sci. Series); /sdazd Life, or the 
phenomena and cause of insular faunas and floras, including a revision 
and attempted solution of the problem of geological climates, by A. R. 
Wallace; Sigh¢, exposition of the Principles of monocular and binocular 
Vision, by Jos. Le Comte, (Int. Sci. Series); 7ze Human Body, account of 
its structure and activities and the condition of its healthy working, by H. 
Newell Martin; 7he Past in the Present, What is Civilization, by Arthur 
Mitchell, M. D.: Zhe Power of Movement in Plants, by Charles Darwin, 
LL. D., F. R.S., assisted by Francis Darwin, with illustrations; Descartes, 
by J. P. Mahaffy, (Philosophical Classics for Eng. readers). 

HISTORICAL AND BiloGRAPHICAL.—Life ef Charles Hodge, D. D., vy 
his son, A, A. Hodge, D. D.; /nvasion of the Crimea, its origin and an 
account of its Progress down to the death of Lord Raglan, Vol. IV., by 
A. W. Kinglake; Catherine Elizabeth Goethe, Goethe's mother, corre- 
spondence with Goethe, Lavater, Wieland, Duchess Anna Amalia of Saxe- 
Weimar, F. Von Stein and others, from the German, with addition of bio- 
graphical sketches and notes by Alfred S. Gibbs; Zhe Personal Life of 
David Livingstone, chiefly from his unpublished journals and correspond- 
ence in the possession of his family, by W. Garden Blaikie; Z7fe and 
Times of Goethe, by Herman Grimm, translated by Sarah H. Adams; 
Mtios, the City and Country of the Trojans, results of researches and dis- 
coveries on the site of Troy and throughout the Troad in the years 1871 
1879, including autobiography of author, by Dr. H. Schliemann; L7fe of 
Cicero, by Anthony Trollope; A/istory of the Conquest of Spain by the 
Arab Moors, with a sketch of the civilization which they achieved and im- 
parted to Europe, by H. Coppée ; A/zstory of Greece from earliest times to 
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the present, by T. T. Timayenis ; A/s/ory of Congregationalism from about 
\. D. 250 to the present time, Vol. 5, by G. Punchard; Wadame de Staéd, 
Study of her life and times, the first revolution and the first empire, in 2 
vols., by Abel Stevens; Asarhaddon, Son of Sennacherib, King of As- 
syria, history translated from the cuneiform inscriptions in the British Mu- 
seum, by Ernest A, Budge; /éstory of Modern Europe, Vol. 1., from out- 
break of Revolutionary war 1792 to accession of Louis XVIII, 1814, by 
C, A, Tyfle; Reminiscences by T. Carlyle, edited by James Anthony 
Froude; Metternich, Memoirs, 1815-1829, edited by Prince R. Metternich, 
Vols. 3 and 4. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—.Vanual of Classical Literature, by C. Morris; En- 
dymion, by Benj, Disraeli; An Egyptian Princess, by G, Ebers, (from the 
German by Eleanor Grove); Om the Zhreshold, by Vheo. T. Munger; An 
Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, trom the earliest periods to 
the present time, with notices of eminent Parliamentary men and examples 
of their oratory, by G. H. Jennings; Zhe Lngdishman and the Scandina- 
vian, or a comparison of the Anglo-Saxon and old Norse Literature, by 
F. Metcalfe; J/iscellaneous Writings of Francis Lieber; Familiar Talks 
on English Literature, a manual embracing the great epochs of tnglish 
literature from English conquest of Britain, 449, to death of Walter Scott, 
1832, by Abby Sage Richardson; Arrows of the Chace, by J. Ruskin, a 
collection of scattered letters published chiefly in the daily newspapers, 
1840-1880, edited by an Oxford pupil, with preface by the author; C/znese 
Immigration, in its social and economical aspects, by G. F. Seward; //ams 
Sachs, a family tradition retold, by A. Wildenhahn, from the German by 
Harriet Reynolds Krauth; Zhe Chinese, their education, philosophy and 
letters, by W. A. P. Martin, D. D. 

PoEeMs.—/oems of Edwin Arnold; Zhe King’s Missive and other 
Poems, by J. G. Whittier. 

GERMAN. 

THEOLOGICAL.—Das Princip u. System der Dogmatik, Finleitung in 
die Christl. Glaubenslehre, L. Schoeberlein, Heidelberg, 1881, 846 pp., 
Die Weltanschauung des Christenthums, A. Baur Blaubeuren 1881, 271 
pp., Die Christenlehre im Zusammenhang, Ein Hiltsbuch fiir Religions- 
lehrer u. f. reifere Confirmanden, 2, Abtlg, Der 2, u. 3, Glaubens Artikel, 
a work of sterling worth by Prof. G. Von Zeschwitz, Leipsic 1881, 231-653 
pp., Die Kirche im Glauben d, Evangelischen Christen, Two Lectures by 
Pfr. Lic. K. Hackenschmidt, Erlangen, 1881, 100 pp. 

HisTORICAL.— Geschichte der Christlichen Sittenlehre in der Zeit des 
Neuen Testaments, a Prize Essay, by Albrech Thoma, Haarlem 1879, 380 
pp., Der Althatholicismus, Eine Geschichtliche Studie, by Lic. Th. Firster, 
Gotha, 1879, 149 pp., Forschungen iib. die wahrscheinlichste Weltiira cur 
Adirung der biblischen u. weltgeschichtlichen Chronologie, zur Apologie 
u. zum Schutz der bibel, Von K. L. P., Tiibingen, 1880, 101 pp., Je Zn- 
schriften Tiglathpileser's 1. in transskribiertem assyrischem Grundtext 
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m, Uebersetzung u. Kommentar, mit Beigaben von Friedr, Delitzsch, by 
W. Lotz, Leipzig, 1880, 224 pp., Der Seedencuét in seinen Beziehungen zur 
althebriiischen Religion, J. Lippert, Berlin, 1881, 181 pp., Gabrie/ Biel ads 
Prediger geschildert, Erlangen, 1879, 78 pp., a very interesting little work 
from the pen of the lamented Prof. Gust. Plitt, Der Kampf Ludwigs des 
Baiern mit der Rimischen Curie, Privat doc. Lic. Dr. Carl Miiller, Ein 
Beitrag zur Kirchlichen Geschichte des 14, Jahrhunderts, 2 Bde. Tiibingen, 
1879-80, 407, 380 pp., a work of the first rank in the sphere of the medi- 
val history of the Papacy, Die Entwickelung des altisraeiitischen Priest- 
herthums, S. Maybaum, Ein Beitrag zur Kritik der mittleren Biicher d. 
Pentateuchs, Breslau 1880, 126 pp., eueste Dogmengeschichte (from Sem-. 
ler to the present time,) Lectures of the late Prof. Landerer, published by 
P. Zeller, Heilbronn, 1881, 385 pp., Neuere Airchengeschichte, Posthumous 
Lectures of Dr. Henke, Vol. III, History of the Church from the middle 
of the 18th century to 1870, edited by W. Gass, Halle 1880, 214 pp., Aus 
Religions-und Kirchengeschichte, von K. Sell, Darmstadt, 1880, 303 pp., 
this work contains seven capital Lectures, respectively on Buddha, St. 
Francis, St. Elizabeth, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Dante and Milton, the 
latter two as Christian poets, Geschichte der Predigt von den Anfiingen 
bis auf Schleiermacher, published from the manuscript remains of Rich. 
Rothe, Bremen, 1881, 507 pp., Der Ungefiilschte Luther, nach den Ur- 
drucken der Kgl. éffentl. Bibliothek in Stuttgart hergestellt v. K. Haas, 3-5 
Series, 90, 94, 94 pp., Stuttgart, 1880, Fohann Agricola v. Fisleben, Ein 
Beitrag zur Reformation’s Geschichte, G. Kaweran, Berlin, 1881, 358 pp. 
lIBLICAL.—Der Prophet Ezechiel, (Vol. VIII. of the Kurzgefasstes Ex- 
egetisches Handbuch Zum Alten Testament), by Prof. Lic. Dr. Rud. 
Smend, Leipsic, 1880, 397 pp., Neutestamentliche Hyperkritik an dem 
jiingsten Angriff gegen die Echtheit des Philipperbriefes auf ihre Methode 
hin untersucht, nebst einer Erkliirung des Briefes, by Prof. Lic. Dr. Paul 
Wilh. Schmidt, Berlin, 1880, 102 pp., Die Vier Evangelien iibersetzt und 
erkiirt, | Theil, Einleitung, Das Evangelium nach Matthaeus, Das Evan- 
gelium nach Markus, Karlsruhe, 1880, 232 pp., a work designed for the 
relatively unlearned, Das Gebet des Herrn aus der zeit und fiir die zeit 
ausgelegt, by Pfr. E. Haffner, Erlangen, 1880, 51 pp., Avztisch Eveget- 
ischer Commentar iib. das neue Testament, H. A, W. Meyer, 7 Abth. Der 
Brief an die Galater, 6th Edition, Revised by F. Sieffert, Goettingen, 350 
pp., Fun Exegetischer u. practischer Commentar zu den Briefen St. Fo- 
hannis, C, A, Wolf, Leipsic, 1881, 354 pp., Blicke in die Herrlichkeit des 
later Unsers, K. Theurer, Stuttgart, 1881, 211 pp., Der Hebriier Brief in 
genauer Wiedergabe seines Gedankenganges dargestellt und durch sich 
selbst ausgelegt, Prof. D. Martin Kiihler, Halle, 1880, viii., 39 pp., Das 
Evangelium des Paulus dargestelit, 1 Thi. Die Aiissere Entwickelungs 
Geschichte d, paulin, Evangeliums, 1 Abtlg. Der Brief an die Gemeinde 
Galatiens u. der erste Brief and die Gemeinde in Korinth, C. Holsten, Ber- 
lin, 1880, 498 pp., Das Buch Hiob (Job) fiir Geistliche und gebildete Laien 
iibersetzt u. kritisch erliiutert, G. L. Studer, Bremen, 1881, 232 pp. 
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APOLOGETICAL,— Lehrbuch der Fundamental Theologie, oder Apolo- 
getik, Prof. Dr. Franz Hettinger, 2 Thle. Freiburg i. Br., 1879, 435, 484 
pp. ihe author, who is a Catholic, holds a high position as Christian Apol- 
ogete. Even the champion laithardt acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the works of Dr. Hettinger. Sibel u. Naturwissenschaft in vollstindiger 
Harmonie, nachgewiesen auf grund e, neuen empirischen Naturphilosophie, 
2 Bd., C. Glaubrecht, Leipsic, 1880, 309 pp., Die neuere Philosophie und 
der Christiiche Giaube in ihrem Verhiiltnisse, aus den Quellen dargelegt, 
M. Ehrenhaus, Wittenberg, 1881, 160 pp., Das Wort v. dem Gekreuzigten 
u, Auferstandenen, ‘This work of Shultz discusses the certainty of Christian 
knowledge, Halle, 1881, 143 pp. 

HOMILETICAL,—Aus dem Vorhof ins Heiligthum, Ein Jahrgang Evan- 
gelischer Zeugnisse tiber Alttestamentliche Texte, 2 bd. vom Sonntag Can- 
tate bis zum 27 Sonntag nach Trinitatis, 2 Aufl., Bremen, 1880, 364 pp., a 
collection of able Sermons from Gen, Superint. Dr. Rud. Kigel, Griisse an 
die Gemeinde, Ein Jahrgang Predigten, aus den zehn Jahren 1855-1866, 
seiner Amtsfiihrung zu Bautzen Zusammengestellt, Sermons by Consist- 
orial-Rath and Courtpreacher Riiling, two volumes in one, 2d Ed., Leipsic, 
1880, 329, 388 pp., Gaade und Friede, Sermons of Dr. Chph,. E. Luthardt, 
delivered mostly in the University Church of Leipsic, 7th Series, Leip- 
sic, 1880, 115 pp., Ver Siimdenfal/, Ten Sermons on Gen, 1 : 3, by L, 
D. Miiller, Bremen, 1881, 193 pp., Azadlein bleibet bei Lhm a collection of 
Baptismal Sermons from Pastor Emil Ohly, Wiesbaden, 1881, 192 pp., 
Predigten gehalten in der Universitiitskirche zu Leipsic, 1853-1860, 4 Aufl., 
Leipsic, 1881, 857 pp., Do. Meue Folge, 1861-1866, 4 Aufl., Leipsic, 1881, 
771 pp., two series of Sermons by Dr. Briickner, one of the most eloquent 
pulpit divines of Germany, Ausgewtih/te Predigten, a collection of seven- 
teen Sermons selected from the remains of Prof. Dr. C. F. Brockhaus, 
preached mostly during his later years when Pastor of St. Johannis in 
Leipsic, published at Leipsic, 1880, 245 pp. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Lie deutschen Bischife und der Aberglaube, Eine 
Denkschrift, von Prof. Dr. Fr. Heinr. Reusch, Bonn, 1879, 109 pp., this 
work by one of the prominent champions of “Old-Catholicism” gives a 
melancholy glance into the systematic spread of superstition among the 
Roman Catholic population of Germany, derived largely from publications 
which have been circulated among the people since the year 1870, Jie 
este des Kirchenjahrs in liturgischen Vesperp, mit e. Vorwort v. H. 
Thiele, R. Luthardt, Leipsic, 1881, 92 pp., 7imotheus, Ein Rathgeber fiir 
junge Theologen in Bildern aus dem Leben, M. V. Nathusius, Leipsic, 
1881, 123 pp., Baedeker's Palistina und Syrien, is published in a second 
and enlarged edition, Leipsic, 1880, clix., 517 pp. It has 18 maps, 44 plots, 
a panorama of Jerusalem, &c. Baedeker’s “Guides” are unsurpassed in mi- 
nuteness and reliability and general excellence. The first volume of 7he 
Life of the late Prelate Dr. Von Kapff, the eloquent preacher of Stuttgart, 
has appeared, Stuttgart, 1881, 336 pp., with a photograph portrait. 
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ARTICLE X. 
NOTICE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. DEICHERT, ERLANGEN, BAVARIA. 

Fiidisches Handwerkerieben sur seit Fesu, nach den iiltesten Quellen ge- 
schildert von Franz Delitzsch, Dritte, redivirte Auflage, Erlangen. pp. 
83. 1879. 

It is a surprise to find so renowned a scholar as Prof. Delitzsch writing 
on a theme like this. A man who ranks as the ablest Orientalist of 
Europe, who as a commentator on the Old Testament and a master of 
Old Testament Theology and Rabbinical lore has no superior, is hardly 
expected to descend from his high pinnacle of learning in order to enter- 
tain and instruct the popular reader with such works as “A Day in Caper- 
naum” and the little brochure here noticed, on “Jewish Artisan life in the 
time of Jesus.” Yet the prodigious erudition of this author united with his 
remarkable amiability of disposition fit him preéminently to contribute 
such delightful and popular reading as is contained in these volumes. 
He has the rare power of bringing honey out of the fossil-rocks of ancient 
learning. The “Handwerkerleben” consists of five chapters or Lectures 
which were originally delivered before an association of young mechanics. 
The titles of these lectures indicate the interesting character of their con- 
tents, 

1, The Herodian dynasty and the Second Temple in their relations to 
handicraft. 

11. Views of the day on Jabor and handicraft in general. 

11, The higher or lower position of the respective trades in the estima- 
tion of the people. 

iv, A June-day in Jerusalem during the last decade before Christ. 

v. Professional life and handicraft united. 

It will surprise many a reader to learn that the Jews not only before 
the Christian era, but for five hundred years after, had no predilection for 
commercial pursuits, and that their general devotion now to mercantile 
and financial occupations is due to circumstances growing out of their 
oppressions and persecutions which they suffered in the middle ages. 
Labor had all through their national history been held in the highest 
esteem and the greatest of the apostles and the Divine Master Himself 
suffered in the eyes of the Jews no disparagement from their having learned 
a trade and from their employment in manual labor, ‘The question of 
the Nazarenes, on listening to the marvellous wisdom of their own prophet, 


“Is not this the carpenter's son? Is not this the carpenter ?” the author 
beautifully acknowledges, furnished to him both the suggestion and the 
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justification of this treatise. “Mechanical labor is historically interwoven 
with the person of Jesus.” 

These lectures are presented in a popular and charming style and if 
not already, unknown to us, in an English garb, their translation would 
undoubtedly command a large market. Those who are familiar with the 
German tongue will find a rich treat in the perusal of the original. 


Fesus und Ffille/, mit Riicksicht auf Renan und Geiger verglichen von 

Franz Delitzsch, Dritte, redivirte Auflage. pp. 40. 1879. 

This most excellent and timely little monograph, now in its third edition, 
enters quite a different domain of literature from the above. It is another 
instance of the author's versatile capacity. Here, too, his marvellous 
familiarity with ‘Ae Za/mud is made to do effective practical service, and 
that in the department of apologetics. 

Renan in his “Vie de Jésus” asserts that Hillel was the teacher of Jesus, 
and Geiger, a recently deceased champion of Jewish Reform and Liberal 
Criticism has claimed that Jesus was a Pharisee following in the steps of 
Hillel and so entirely the echo of his master that he “sever uttered an 
original thought.” Renan is on the one hand, the author remarks, stil! 
too much of a Christian to place Hillel above Jesus, confessing that “Hillel 
will never be regarded as the founder of Christianity.” While Geiger on 
the other hand is still too much of a Jew to place Hillel beneath Jesus. 
Delitzsch himself combining pure Jewish blood with immense Jewish 
learning estimates both the character and the teachings of Hillel very 
highly, but immeasurably transcending both Renan and Geiger in his 
knowiedge of Christ and His Gospel strongly demonstrates the absolute 
uniqueness both of the character and career of our Lord and shows the 
historical absurdity of an attempted comparison between Him and Hillel. 
In doing this Prof. Delitzsch wisely confines his argument to such facts as 
are not assailed by modern criticism—using only such historic points as 
even a Strauss must admit, and then proceeds to show 

1. The contrast between Hillel and Jesus in their entering respectively 
the office of teacher, the former having enjoyed the instruction of the most 
renowned masters of the day in the capitol and centre of Jewish culture, 
while the latter grew up in utter obscurity and when he began his teach- 
ing, his townsmen were no less amazed at the character of his instructions 
than puzzled over the source of his knowledge. 

u. The contrast between their doctrines, Hillel having indeed taught 
an exalted morality, including the golden rule, while Christ inculcated 
supreme love to God as the first commandment and made absolute loyalty 
to God the basis of all morality. 

i. The equally immeasurable contrast between their personal char- 
acters. Hillel with his renowned equanimity and gentleness is known to 
have falsified in order to avoid strife. The Lord Jesus was not only abso- 
lutely free from sin but so far surpassed him in meekness and self-surren 
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der to the good of others as to give his life a ransom for many, and 
cheerfully confessed Himself destined to bear the sins of the world. 

The brevity of this work is its only defect—yet in some respects this 
enhances its value. It is a noble specimen of “/u/tum in parvo” and to 
such as have been unhappily affected by the superficial and flippant com- 
parisons that have been attempted between the inimitable Jesus and some 
other renowned personages, it must prove a most healthy invigoration to 
the faith, 


Die Kirche im Glauben des evangelischen Christen, Zwei Vortriige von 

Pfarrer Lic. K. Hackenschmidt. 12mo., pp. 99. 1881. 

This is a fresh, stimulating and suggestive presentation of the doctrine 
of the Church from the standpoint of one who maintains that consistency 
with a full and unreserved subscription to the confessions of the Lutheran 
Church, does not require, except perhaps in peculiar cases, a separation 
from the state Church of Germany. In a very brief compass, and in a 
clear and animated style, he reviews thé principal theories concerning the 
Church that have been proposed at various periods of her history, as may 
be noticed from the outline: “I. What the Church zs so¢ to the evangeli- 
cal Christian. 1. Not an institution to impart grace. 2. Not an authority 
in matters of doctrine. 3. Not the kingdom of God. II. What the 
Church zs to the evangelical Christian. 1. A communion in faith, as op- 
posed to Liberalism. 2. A communion in confession, as opposed to 
Unionism. 3. -A communion in Christian work as opposed to Separat- 
ism.” 

The following paragraph may interest the readers of the REVIEW: 

“Look at the Church in America. The independence of ecclesiastical 
bodies with respect to the state, the multiplicity of these bodies, the unre- 
strained criticism of established forms and opinions, keep the religious life 
in constant commotion. That there are in America, zealous, self-sacrific- 
ing Christians, who will deny? Yet the influence of this highly agitated 
Christian life upon society amounts to nothing. It is absent as often as 
present. Piety is a cloak for selfish ends, ecclesiastical zeal is a business 
expedient or an amusement, and if one day a religious movement con- 
vulses the land, it declines the next without leaving any other trace, than 
some new sectarian organizations,” 

In another paragraph he arraigns with equal vehemence the Missouri 
Lutherans, 


Homiletische Lectionen Zur Kirchlichen Vorlesung, for use in public wor- 
ship, selected from the fathers and devotional writers of the Evangelical 
Church. By Rev. H. Beck, Altona. pp. 244. 1881. 

This publication originated in the effort to meet a felt want in some of 
the public services held in the Lutheran churches in Bavaria, where the 
custom prevails of having selected sermons read on Sunday afternoons 
and at week-day devotional meetings. The admirable series of devotional 
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readings here presented, following the order of the church year, is selected, 
with sound judgment and good taste, from the very best of our old and 
standard devotional writers, Luther, Arndt, Scriver, Miiller, Gerhard, Porst, 
3engel, &c. The language has been judiciously modernized and the 
matter sometimes condensed, 

Unfortunately, however, the compiler has not restricted himself to re- 
moving archaisms and quaint phraseology, but has also allowed himself 
such arbitrary departures from established modern usage as appear in 
words like teuer und wert, teil, nitig, vermuten, Armut, Rat, rot, Toten, 
&c. But this is a trifling blemish. 

The fact that works like this, so thoroughly evangelical and searchingly 
practical, are greatly in demand in our churches in Germany, is a cheer- 
ing sign of the times, and furnishes the best answer to those who denounce 
Lutheranism as synonymous with cold and heartless formalism. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
The Longfellow Birthday-Book, Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. 

pp. 397- 1881. 

This little volume is a collection of passages selected from Longfellow's 
various writings, and arranged for each day of the year considered as the 
birthday of some distinguished person or persons, It is a piece of literary 
re-combination. The selections have been well made, and the book is 
tastefully gotten out. 


The King’s Missive, and other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 

pp- 100, 1881. 

The admirers of Whittier, the number of whom is constantly increasing, 
will be glad to get this new volume from his pen, The poem which gives 
name to the book commemorates the interview in which Shattuck delivers 
to the Governor of the Massachusetts Colony the order for the release of 
the Quakers, It gives the incident a worthy setting. It is followed by 
twenty-seven pieces of different lengths, relating to various subjects. The 
pure and tender sentiment that has always marked Mr. Whittier’s poems 
seem to have been but deepened and mpened into richness in his ad- 
vanced years. The voices that speak in this volume are the voices of love, 
treedom, and Christian faith, 

S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO, 
Victor Hugo, His Life and Works. From the French of Alfred Barbou, 

By Frances A. Shaw. pp. 207. 1881. 

This is a brief but exceedingly interesting biography of one of the most 
brilliant and remarkable living Frenchmen. As a writer who, whatever 
may be thought of his peculiar methods and style and as a politician who 
has borne an active and prominent part in his country’s history through 
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revolutionary times, Victor Hugo's career has been full of exciting ex- 
periences and even romantic interest. The story is here told in glowing 
and eulogistic delineation. His personality stands out boldly. His men- 
tal and moral features are strongly drawn. His literary, political, and 
religious views---if his thorough rejection of Christianity has left him any— 
are clearly disclosed. Mr, Barbou’s intense admiration precludes the 
exactest critical judgment of Hugo’s merits, but he has furnished a lively 
sketch of a man of undoubted genius and wide fame. 


Robertson's Living Thoughts. A Thesaurus. By Kerr Boyce Tupper. 
With an Introduction by Prof. William C. Richards, Ph. D. pp. 256. 
1881, 

The writings of Rev. F. W. Robertson have attracted a wide and loving 
admiration by their hterary excellence and rare richness of suggestive 
thought. Many who do not agree with him in some of his theological 
tendencies find themselves instructed by his penetrating glance into pro- 
found truths and quickened by the glow of his earnest spirit. It is no 
wonder that Mr. Tupper has felt prompted to cull out and collect from 
his sermons, lectures and letters a “thesaurus” of his best thoughts on the 
numerous subjects touched upon in his writings. The extracts are made 
with good taste and judgment. They are arranged under distinct subjects, 
such as Atonement, Baptism, bible, Body, Change, Character, Charity, 
Childhood, Christ, Christian, &c., running through the full order of the 
alphabet. The excerpts are sufficiently full and extended to afford not 
simply gem-like sentences and isolated thoughts, but a fair insight into 
Mr. Robertson's views and his method of sustaining them. The subjects 
cover a wide range of doctrine and practical Christian life ; and whether or 
not all his special views be accepted—and sometimes it is better that they 
should not be—the collection forms a volume of varied and stimulating 
thought. 





JANSEN, M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 

Familiar Talks on English Literature. A Manual embracing the great 
Epochs of English Literature, from the English Conquest of Britain, 
449, to the death of Walter Scott, 1832. By Abby Sage Richardson. 
pp. 454. 1881. 

This book is designed to give to the young a clear idea of the rise and 
development of English literature, and to awaken an interest in it. The 
purpose has been admirably conceived and as admirably carried out. Mrs, 
Richardson has traced the chief works of the poets, essayists and novel- 
ists from Beowulf and Cadmon down to Walter Scott with most creditable 
distinctness and remarkable freshness. There is nothing dull about her 
book. Her style, though simple as “familiar talk,” is direct, terse and 
strong. Good insight and literary taste appear throughout the book, As 
a volume to open the field of English literature to young people, this is 
one of the best books we know of, being peculiarly adapted to awaken an 
interest in the subject and lead to further study. 
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I. K. FUNK & CO., NEW YORK. 
analytical Concordance to the Bible, On an entirely new plan, contain- 
ing every word in alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 

Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and its pronunciation, 

}.xhubiting about three hundred and eleven thousand references, mark- 

ing 30,000 various readings in the New Testament. With the latest 

information on biblical Geography and Antiquities, etc., etc. Designed 

for the simplest reader of the English Bible. By Robert Young, LL. 

D., author of “A New Literal Translation of the Hebrew and Greek 

Scriptures,” “A Grammatical Analysis of the Minor Prophets in Hebrew,” 

“biblical Notes and Queries,” “Hebrew Grammar,” “Christology of the 

Targums,” etc., etc. Revised Edition. pp. 10go, 1881. 

This is the “authorized edition” of Dr, Young's great work, published 
by George Adam Young & Co., Edinburgh, and offered to the American 
public through I. K. Funk & Co., at the mere cost of paper and press 
work. It is announced as “the practical outcome of forty years’ study of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures,” and, after an examination of the vol- 
ume, we are convinced that the acquisitions of those years have been 
faithfully employed in its preparation. 

This work will not only enable one to find any passage in the Bible by 
means of a single word, in which respect it is far more complete than any 
other Concordance, but it also leads to a more correct understanding of 
the passages by “a reference to the original words in Hebrew and Greek, 
with their varied shades of meaning, as explained by the most recent 
critics— First, Robinson, &c.” The classification of these words is clear 
and satisfactory. Three distinct points were aimed at, viz.: What is the 
original Hebrew or Greek word ; what is the literal or idiomatic force of 
the word; and what are reliable parallel passages? These points have 
been kept in view throughout with the utmost fidelity. 

The treatment given to the proper names of persons and places is a 
marked feature. The literal meaning of these names, so far as can be 
ascertained, is given in every instance, also the proper pronunciation, 
while a biographical sketch of each person is furnished, and the location 
of each place, with the modern name if known, 

Passages in the New Testament, which are regarded doubtful by the 
best investigators, are indicated by being included in brackets. The defi- 
nitions are faithful to the original force of the words, and will prove of 
great value in understanding Scripture. ‘Throughout the whole work, in- 
deed, there is evidence of profound and systematic scholarship, and this 
Concordance will long stand as prince among all others, We avoid fur- 
ther details in this notice, and simply add the following from the “Prefa- 
tory Notes:” 

“But the predominating feature of this work is the analytica/ arrange- 
ment of each English word under its ow proper original, by this means 
the reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ, which are frequently 
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confounded in the English Bible, and for the elucidation of which Cruden 
offers no real help at all, and which indeed have hitherto been the exclu- 
sive property of scholars. For our Translation often renders ove Greek 
word by fen or fwenty English ones; and, on the other hand, it some- 
times employs o#e English word to translate fen or twenty Greek ones.” 

The title-page, as we have given it, is full, but the eleven hundred pages 
of the work justify every claim found there. ‘To the careful student of the 
Bible it will prove an inyaluable assistant. The truth of this needs but 
a brief test to make it evident. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. Godet, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology, Neuchatel. Translated from the second edition 
by E. W. Shalders and M, D. Cusin. With Preface and Notes to the 
American edition by John Hall, D. D. pp. 574. 1881. 

This commentary by Prof. Godet has been for about twelve years al- 
ready one of the most prized commentaries in the churches of France 
and Switzerland, It is included, in English translation, among the publi- 
cations of Messrs, Clark of Edinburgh. The demand for this American 
edition has arisen from the two facts of its intrinsic excellence and that it 
covers the International Sunday School lessons for the year. The merits 
of Prof, Godet's writings, including his earlier work on St. John’s Gospel, 
have been so fully and widely set forth by the press, that an extended 
review of this volume is unnecessary. The chief characteristics which 
make it a work of confessedly high value are the author's able and efiect- 
ive handling of the objections of recent skeptical criticism, his deep in- 
sight into the sense of the divine word, and the freshness and force with 
which he presents the interpretation, His position is thoroughly evangel- 
ical, and the leading idea of the work is to give a clear explanation of the 
connection and meaning of this Gospel, and at the same time to brush 
away the false and misleading representations of rationalism and infidel- 
ity. Itis, therefore, a commentary for “the living present.” 

Though the author, as he says in his preface, has written the work with 
a view to its being “read” rather than “consulted,” it should yet be better 
arranged for use in this latter way. This is always a large part of the use 
made of every good commentary. It would greatly add to convenience 
in consulting the comments, if the chapter and verses were indicated on 
the top of the pages. The want of something like this is to be much re- 
gretted. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. b. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Atomic Theory. Wy Ad. Wurtz, Membre de L’Institut Doyen Hon- 
oraire de la Faculté de Medecine; Professeur a la Faculté des Sciences 
de Paris. ‘Translated by FE, Cleminshaw, M. A., F.C. S., F. 1. C., As- 
sistant Master at Sherborne School. pp. 337. Being vol. XXIX. of the 
International Series. 


The atom and the conceptions concerning it, have played an important 
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part in the progress of chemical science. Modern chemistry is founded, in 
large part, on two principles: F77s¢, that, as far as our ordinary processes 
of analysis are concerned, we have certain indivisible, indestructible and 
unchangeable masses of each so-called element, which are termed atoms, 
passing from compound to compound in chemical changes. Second, these 
atoms of the elements possess fixed relative weights, have definite affinities 
for each other, and more or less well-defined relative weight, volume and 
numerical proportion in forming compounds. 

The history of the investigations, and the conclusions deduced therefrom 
in respect to the atom, and the present state of our knowledge of theories 
of chemical science as to the manner in which atoms unite to form com- 
pounds, are carefully, clearly and correctly set forth in the volume before 
us. To the chemist this work is of great interest from the high character 
of the author, and the exhaustive nature of the discussion he has given 
us, as also from certain peculiar views of the French school of chemists 
of which Wurtz is a leader. The work can however be understandingly 
read by persons who are not chemists. ‘The difficulties involved arise 
from the nature of the subject under discussion, rather than from the man- 
ner of treatment, which loses nothing in accuracy from a popularized 
method, On the whole, however, from the reason given above, this num- 
ber is not as suitable tor popular readers as most of the other numbers of 
this very excellent series. The typographical accuracy is in keeping with 
all the work bearing the imprint of the enterprising house that has issued 
it. 

A History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Present. T. F. Tim- 
ayenis. With Maps and Illustrations, In two volumes. pp. 457 and 
452. 1881. 

This work, undertaken at the request of Dr, J. H. Vincent, has been 
prepared with a special aim, and under controlling reterence to the origi- 
nal Hellenic anthorities. Whilst recognizing obligations to modern his- 
torians, the author's plan has been to base his conclusions on the testimony 
of the early records, His design has evidently been not to enter into full 
or extended discussion of all the complex profound forces, relations and 
movements which philosophic history seeks to trace and unfold, but to 
rehearse for general readers the great story of the Hellenic people in 
their varied fortunes, not simply through the best known brilliant period, 
but down through the changes of their modern life. As Mr. Timayenis 
is himself a Greek, he writes under the impulse of a natural interest and 
full sympathy with his subject. He commands clear, good English, As 
the work has not been written for scholars, but for the people, it would be 
unfair to apply to it the standards of writing, especially as to plan and 
fullness, found in the great works of Grote, Thirwall and others, But in 
his aim at brevity, Mr. Timayenis has hardly given due prominence 
to some of the more important facts and factors of Grecian history. He 
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deals justly with the relations between Hellenism and Christianity, and tra- 
ces the ascendancy of the latter to its divine and beneficent forces in con- 
flict with the old paganisms. Those who wish a rapid summary of the 
events of Grecian history will find a fresh and spirited outline in these 
volumes. The work has been provided with a full index. 


Life and Her Children, Glimpses of Animal Life from the Ameeba to the 
Insects. By Arabella B. Buckley, author of “The Fairyland of Science,” 
“A Short History of Natural Science,” etc. With upwards of one hun- 
dred Illustrations, pp. 312. 1881. 

The young people of our day are favored, in the way of books, far above 
those of a generation or two since. ‘This is true not only with respect to 
the attractive make-up for which we are indebted to the publishers, but 
also with respect to the attractiveness of style and general treatment in 
which the contents are presented by the authors. In this book both have 
combined and “Life and Her Children” will be found pleasing to the eye 
and very readable. 

As we have already intimated, this voothia intended for the young. It 
is more systematic in its arrangement than the usual works on Natural 
History and more simple than the ordinary tex:-book on Zoiilogy. ‘The 
author's style is clear, simple, popular, and of that familiar tone that 
makes the reader feel that she is talking to him as an intimate friend. She 
avoids technical terms in the body of the book, but gives them as foot- 
notes. Many illustrations are given, which are of great assistance to the 
reader in understanding the writer's descriptions. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors. With a sketch of 
the Civilization which they achieved, and imparted to Europe. By Henry 
Coppée. Intwo volumes. pp. 488 and 510. 1881. 

In these volumes a work has been undertaken fur which there was a 
real need, Though the events covered by them form a most remarkable 
part of European history, and have left their deep impress on the progress 
of civilization, the full and connected story of them was still wanting for 
English readers. Histories covering parts of the field, excellent as some 
of them were, still left a continuous narrative desirable. Irving's hope, 
when in his “History of Mahomet and his Successors” he traced the Mos- 
lem progress to the Pillars of Hercules, that he might resume and continue 
the story through the conquest of Gothic Spain, was never realized, This fact 
led Dr. Coppée to write. His design has been to supply the want, in a suc- 
cinct account of the great event so full of interest in itself and productive 
of such deep and wide influence on the history of modern Europe. Dr. 
Coppée has rightly gone back to the original Arabian and Spanish records, 
and has based his accounts on a calm, but earnest and careful examination 
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of the best authorities. Evidences of thorough research and trustworthy 
judgment appear throughout the work, and assure the reader's confidence. 

The first two books give a rapid recital of the rise of Mohammedanism, 
its early progress in the East and in north Africa, and also of the estab- 
lishment and fortunes of the Visigothic power in Spain, together with a 
delineation of the circumstances which prompted the Arab Moors to cross 
the Straits of Gibraltar and undertake the great conquest. This sketch is 
well drawn, and full of the interest which the marvelous facts, mingled 
with more marvelous legends, are suited to awaken. The other three 
books of the first volume describe the invasion in its rapid progress and 
brilliant success, the subsequent adverse fortunes of the Moslem con- 
querors, and the germs of the Reconquest left in the mountain-sheltered 
Christians in the northwest. The second volume opens with the arrest 
put upon the Moslem advance by Charles Martel in the great and de- 
cisive battle of Tours, traces the overthrow of the Ommeyades at Damas- 
cus and the establishment of an independent Khalifate in Spain, with the 
centuries of Moslem power and culture which formed there a realm of 
literary activity and light during Europe's “dark ages.” The history of 
the new kingdom of Grenada is rapidly recited, the last two books pre- 
senting an account of the Spanish-Arabian civilization and learning, 

Dr. Coppée’s work must be regarded as one of merit. His style is not, 
indeed, without fault, and he wants the highest grade of power for the phi- 
losophy of historical movement. But he has given us a clean, clear nar- 
rative which bears two of the great tests of good historical writing—leav- 
ing on the reader's memory a distinct outline of the progress of events, 
and making the chief actors stand forth in clear and strong personality. 
And the profounder causes that were working through the wonderful 
course of events are not overlooked. The author's historical judgments 
are discriminating and steady. ‘The Christian reader will be glad to see 
his modest, but just criticism of Gibbon’s exaggerated expression as to the 
probably consequences of a different issue of the battle of Tours. It 
leaves but little basis for that great historian’s fine rhetoric about the pos- 
sibility of the Koran at Oxford and in English pulpits, but it is a criticism 
in the interest of sound history. 

EF. CLAXTON & CO., PHILA. 
Pictures and Portraits of Foreign Travel, by Em'ly. pp. 420. 1881. 

Em'ly is the literary editor of Forney’s Progress. That she is entitled 
to such a position is evident from the literary quality of these pages. Nor 
is this their only excellence. Em'ly is a good traveler, as most of intelli- 
gent women are. Those who want to obtain through the experience of 
another a discriminating appreciation of national character, will find in 
this volume much to interest and to instruct them. 

Em'ly went abroad early in the year 1878. She spent considerable 
time in London, making excursions in the meanwhile to other famous lo- 
calities on the Island. Thence she proceeded to Paris where she was 
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enchanted, and though it was the season of the F-xposition Universelle she 

found that a remote magnet compared with the glorious attractions of 

Paris itself. She visited also the cities of southern France, passing through 

the beautiful scenery which so richly adorns that portion of Europe, and, go- 

ing along the maritime Alps and through the tunnel Colossus, she struck 

Italy at Nice and made the round of its principal and illustrious cities, and 

returned by way of Switzerland and the Rhine. 

Her eyes served her well, and her pen proves equally faithful and mi- 
nute. Her descriptions of scenes and places not only beget the wish for a 
sight of them, but furnish almost the sight itself. But for a morbid deter- 
mination not to be humbugged she might have seen and reported still 
more, Had she remained a few hours longer at the Giesbach and wit- 
nessed the magnificent illumination of those tremendous cataracts, she 
would have given her readers an additional page of sublime description, 
instead of the stale charge of fraud and imposture which in this case is 
not true. 

There is one part of this volume that 1s badly soiled. This authoress, 
who was brought up in Christian America and writes for American read- 
ers, not only had the hardihood to visit on the Lord's Day the Grand Op- 
era, the gilded bacchanalian revels of the demi-monde and even the most 
horrible and infamous dens of Parisian vice, but she chuckles over these 
visits and evinces a manifest and unblushing relish to speak of them, 
pertly admitting that she found “exquisite entertainment” in some of these 
vile scenes, notably “that most bewildering of all dances, the can-can, ex- 
ecuted by Parisians in Paris.” This is not the place to expatiate upon the 
duty of women as well as men, to turn their eyes from beholding vanity 
and to employ their gifts in support of virtue, but we sincerely regret that 
so interesting a book should be stained by so serious a blemish. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, containing The Description of the Cre- 
ation, The Deluge, The Tower of Babel, The Destruction of Sodom, 
The Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod; Babylonian Fables, and Le- 
gends of the Gods; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By George 
Smith, formerly of the Department of ‘Oriental Antiquities,’ British Mu- 
seum, Author of “History of Assurbanipal,” “Assyrian Discoveries,” etc. 
etc. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected (with Additions), 
by A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Oxford. With Illustrations. pp. 337. 


When Mr. Smith gave this remarkable work to the public, Assyrian re- 
search was in too backward a condition to reach the best or fully satisfac- 
tory results. With all his genius and earnest careful investigation, he 
could give only a proximately correct idea of the coments of the wonder- 
ful documents found in Assyria and Babylonia. The years that have 
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since elapsed have been years of active work in the field which he had 
done so much to open, and in working which he sacrificed his valuable 
life. Fresh materials have been secured; various tablets or fragments of 
tablets have been obtained, filling up blanks in the text or throwing helpful 
light for correct translation, With these materials and careful study, Op- 
pert, Lenormant, Guyard, Schrader, Delitzsch and others have cleared up 
many points of difficulty and obscurity. The work of Mr. Smith, thus 
necessarily provisional and sometimes erroneous, therefore, no longer repre- 
sented the proper results attained in Assyriology, and needed the thorough 
revision and alteration presented in the volume before us. Prof. Sayce was 
the proper man to make the revision. His own efficient work and schol- 
arly rank in this department are a guaranty of the best and most trust- 
worthy results now reached. 

Prof. Sayce has made the revision so thorough as almost to amount to 
a re-writing of the work. The early chapters contain an account of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian literature, the relation of the two countries to 
each other, the discovery of the Genesis legends, and their probable date 
and important character. The subsequent chapters take up the special 
subjects embraced in the tablets, presenting translations of the chief of 
these tablets and their relation to the Mosaic records which they illustrate. 
The importance of these documents, of such high antiquity, thus brought 
to light, may appear best by recalling some of the chief subjects of them: 

1. An account of the Creation of the world in six days, parallel to that 
in the first chapter of Genesis, and probably in its present form not older 
than the 7th century, B. C. 

2. A second account of Creation, derived from the Library of Cuthah, 
and belonging to the oldest period of Babylonian literature—probably 
about 2000 years B, C, 

3. The legend of the Tower ot Babel, and dispersion. 

4. The Izdubar legends: twelve tablets, with the history of Izdubar, 
and an account of the Flood. 

5. The story of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

This work, as we now have it, exhibits, in a most interesting way, some 
of the rich fruits of recent archzological and historical investigation, Be- 
sides disclosing to us the character of the ancient Babylonian and Assy- 
rian literature, it is part of that large and constantly accumulating infor- 
mation tending to support the historical records of the Bible. A recent 
criticism has said that skeptics may perhaps see in it some explanation 
where Moses got his accounts. They can do so, however, only by over- 
looking the absurdity of imagining the clear and noble pictures by Moses 
to be drawn from the grotesque conceptions in these legends. To pass 
from these tablets to Genesis is like passing from the scanty and doubtful 
visions or objects of early dawn to the full clear certainties of noon-day 
light. A comparison suggests the natural explanation that these Assyrian 
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tablets received and reflect a few confused rays of the truths which we 
have received through Moses, correctly and with divine authority. 


The Religions of China. Confucianism and Taoism Described and Com- 
‘pared with Christianity. By James Legge, Professor of the Chinese 

Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. pp. 308. 1881. 

Probably never was there so much earnest study of religion as now. 
The ends of the earth are laboriously searched for its various forms and 
manifestations. Though some of this zeal of inquiry is impelled by no 
friendly impulse, and may in its progress show some fruits in increase of 
skepticism, its full and mature results are certain to be favorable and 
happy. Pure religion gains by all thorough inquiry. This is strikingly 
reflected in the interesting and valuable volume before us. 

Prof. Legge ranks among the highest authorities in Chinese literature. 
A long residence and missionary service in China, helped to prepare him 
for the scholarly investigations whose fruits appear in these and other dis- 
cussions from his pen. It is no remote or hasty view that he gives of the 
subject. 

This book is composed of four lectures in the Presbyterian College, 
London, in the spring of 1880, The design of the lecturer was to present 
the latest and best sustained conclusions as to the religion of China, in the 
briefest and most intelligible form. We know no writer that has done this 
more satisfactorily. The account is marked throughout by candid temper 
and discriminating judgment. In the first and second lectures Prof. 
Legge gives an account of Confucianism. Under this term he includes 
the state religion of China from the earliest times and the modification 
and illustration of it by the great philosopher. For Confucius was not the 
originator of it, but received it like others, from prehistoric times, and devel- 
oped it by his more thorough teachings. It is described from three points of 
view—what it teaches concerning God, concerning spirits, and concerning 
man, The fundamental ideas of Confucianism on these subjects are 
traced from the earliest times down to the present day. ‘The third lecture 
gives an account of Taoism, both as a religion and a philosophy. The 
fourth presents a calm and just comparison of the religions of China with 
Christianity, and shows that in every element and aspect Christianity far 
transcends them. Over against all that may be regarded excellent in 
Confucianism or Taoism, Christianity appears as having the great thing 
they lack, the stamp of a divine authority as a revelation of truths not 
otherwise attainable. “For eternity as for time, Christianity is the best 
religion, the only that bears on it the stamp of divine authority and com- 
pleteness.” 

We cannot forbear to call attention to the fact clearly developed by 
Prof, Legge, that the Chinese religion in its earliest form, in the remotest 
pre-historic times to which investigation has reached, full five thousand 
years ago, was clearly and purely monotheistic. A similar conclusion 
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has been established by M. Renouf and others as to the most ancient relig- 
ion of Egypt. This ts a fact that deserves consideration, as bearing upon 
one of the great questions of the day. The Positive Philosophy gave wide 
currency to the theory that the earliest form of religion was Fetichism, de- 
veloping later into Polytheism, and reaching at last and latest the stage of 
Monotheism. Evolutionists of the Darwin school, in their endeavor to 
give shape and plausibility to the theory of man’s descent from the lower 
animals, and his primitive condition of utter savagery, have gone on bois- 
terously representing Fetichism as the original religion of the race. His- 
tory and archeology have been claimed as showing this, Writers like Sr, J. 
Lubbock have tried to make it appear as an established fact. But over 
against this theory stands the real fact, established by the latest and most 
thorough philological and historical investigation, that the earliest trace- 
able form of the religion of the two most ancient peoples of whom we 
have any records, as the form prior to all Fetich or polytheistic corrup- 
tions, was fully and purely monotheistic. Confucianism, before perverted 
by Taoistic or Buddhistic additions, was unquestionably the worship of one 
God. The facts point to a different view of man, and admonish against 
the unscientific way of allowing speculative theory to manufacture, instead 
of reading, the primitive history of the race. ‘Five thousand years ago,” 
says Prof. Legge, ‘‘the Chinese were monotheists—-not henotheists, but mon- 
otheists; and this monotheism was in danger of being corrupted by nature 
worship on the one hand, and by a system of superstitious divination on 
the other.” 


Sir William Herschel: His Life and Works, By Edward S. Holden, 
United States Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. pp. 238. 1881. 
The material for this volume was not obtained from original sources, 

but the printed data used can be depended upon as reliable, and Prof. 

Holden has shown skill in the arrangement, and his usual capacity for 

presenting what he has to say in a fresh and interesting manner. In 

reading the book we get a vivid impression of Herschel’s energy, his skill 
in inventing and improving instruments for observation, his indomitable 
perseverance, and his untiring industry, All clear nights were his time 
for labor and he used them, generally in the open air, no matter how low 
the temperature. The ardor of his work and his assiduity are shown in 

a sentence from his sister's diary when he changed his residence, April 

30, 1786, from Clay Hall to Slough. She says: “The last night at Clay 

Hall was spent in sweeping till daylight, and by the next evening the 

telescope stood ready for observation at Slough.” 

These “sweeps” he continued night after night, and as a result we have 
his extensive researches on the relative brightness of stars; on variable 
stars; on double stars; on planets and satellites, especially Saturn and 
his satellites and Uranus which he discovered ; on the motion of the sun 
and the solar system in space; on the distance of stars, etc., etc. Lhe 
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researches are classified and given in detail in the latter part of the book 
and constitute a valuable part of it. Herschel stands as a bright light in 
the galaxy of astronomers, and a perusal of Prof. Holden's biographical 
sketch of him will show that he deserves the merits ascribed to him. 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich, Vols. U1, and 1V, were received too 
late for the careful review we wish to give them. They will be noticed in 
our next issue. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
Fohn Wycliffe and the First English Bible. An Oration. By Richard 

S. Storrs, D. D., LL. D. pp. 85. 1880. 

This is a memorial discourse delivered at the request of the board of 
Managers of the American Bible Society, in the Academy of Music, New 
York, on the evening of Thursday, Dec, 2nd, 1880, It is a just and elo- 
quent exhibition of the intellectual and moral characteristics of this great 
“reformer before the reformation,” and of his services as the first translator 
of the Bible into English. ‘The special merit of the discourse is the ex- 
tended historical review which presents a just and striking setting of Wyc- 
liffe’s work in the great plan of Providence. 


4 Summer at Peace Cottage; or Talks about Home Life. By S. W. Pratt. 

pp. 334. 1881. 

Writers of books are credited with having one of three aims at heart, 
viz: to win a name, to gain a fortune, or to benefit humanity. If we were 
called upon to give the aim of the writer of “A Summer at Peace Cot- 
tage," we would have no hesitation in giving the last of the three we have 
named. It seems to us that it stands out so conspicuously that we could 
make no mistake in ascribing this motive. 

At “Peace Cottage” dwelt Aunt Lucilla, one of earth’s xob/e women, and 
to her come a company of friends to spend the Summer months, It was 
agreed upon to take an hour of each day for the discussion of such sub- 
jects as parentage, marriage, the training of children, childhood, manners, 
habits, household worship, and many others of kindred nature. They are 
the subjects which come home to every thoughtful heart, and in this book 
they are discussed in a most healthful and, we may say, orthodox manner, 
It is a book that ought to be read in every family, for no matter what rela- 
tion the reader bears to the other members, there will be found much of 
practical benefit. 


Garden Graith, or Talks among my Flowers. By Sarah F. Smiley, 
Author of “The Fulness of Blessing.” pp. 195. 1881. 


The contents of the chapters of this book are as follows: 1. The Gar- 
den Itself. 11. Seed Sowing. 111. “Consider the Lilies.” 1v. Weeds. v. 
Fragrance. vi. Pot-Bound. vil. After the Rain. vii. Life Beyond. 
These subjects are all treated with an eye to moral instruction; hence the 
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simile, or rather analogy, is the figure largely used. The chapters, in- 
deed, are not unlike sermons, written however, in an easier, more familiar, 
more entertaining style. The reader is pleased at every turn with some 
fresh, striking lesson, legitimately drawn, and bearing upon one’s conduct 
in life. We were particularly impressed, in this respect, with the chapter 
on “Weeds,” It is a capital book for Sunday afternoons. 


J. C. M’CURDY & CO., PHILA. 

Testimony of the Ages: or Confirmations of the Scriptures from Modern 
Science and Recent Discoveries; Ancient Records and Monuments; 
the Ruins of Cities and Relics of Tombs; the Greek and Latin Classics; 
Assyrian Inscriptions and Egyptian Hieroglyphics; Antique Scriptures, 
Coins, Gems and Medals; the Ordnance Survey of Sinai; the Late 
Exploration of Palestine; the Literal Fulfillment of Prophecies, as at- 
tested by the Writings of Heathen Nations; etc., etc.: Evidences which 
the plain reader can understand, which the scholar will appreciate, and 
which the skeptic cannot refute. By Herbert W. Morris, D. D., Author 
of “Science and the Bible ; or The Work Days of God,” “Present Con- 
flict of Science with the Christian Religion,” etc. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. pp. 1002, 1881. 

Such is the title-page of this well illustrated, handsomely printed, and 
substantially bound book, It gives the reader the sources whence the tes- 
timony in behalf of the truth of the Scriptures is drawn,‘ This testimony 
is carefully collated and arranged in the order of the passages of the Bible 
upon which the author would give additional light and confirmation, be- 
ginning with Genesis and ending with Revelation. This, in one respect, 
is a convenient arrangement and puts the matter in good shape for refer- 
ence if testimony is wanted on special fassages. But ordinarily we seck 
for confirmatory evidence on swdjects, and hence would prefer a topical 
arrangement. In justice to the author, however, we must say, that a co- 
pious and well arranged Index, in a large measure, meets our objection, 
there being about twenty-six double-columned pages devoted to it, 

All possible sources have been called upon for evidence confirmatory of 
the statements of the Holy Bible, and the book presents an array of testi- 
mony that will put skeptics to confusion, and prove invaluable to the 
earnest and devout Christian student. Many of the illustrations are fine 
specimens of art, and add much to the value and interest of the work. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILA. 
Recognition in Heaven. By M. Rhodes, D. D., Author of “Life Thoughts 

for Young Men,” etc. Published by the Author. pp. 132. 1881. 

The line of treatment followed by Dr. Rhodes can be learned from the 
subjects of the five chapters: 1. Argument derived from the Intellectual 
Constitution. 1. The Scriptural Argument. 11. Argument derived from 
Relative Truths. tv. The Opinions of Others, v. Practical Reflections. 

The general ground taken is, that there will be future recognition, but 
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with this limitation: “Our personal relationships in heaven will be very 

different from those which characterize our earthly state. Our present so- 

cial and domestic affinities do not carry over into the future world and go 
forward in the same order as here. The family is an institution of the 
earth and for the earth.” With this drift of the subject, the author presents 

a chain of evidence and argument striking and convincing. The whole 

is written in Dr, Rhodes’ entertaining style, and throughout his line of 

strong reasoning there are expressions of tender pathos, showing that the 
heart of the writer is in deep sympathy with his subject. The book is full 
of interest and healthful in sentiment. 
Cc. C. CURTIS & CO., PHILA. 
N. E. Cor, 8th and Chestnut St. 

Adams’ Historical Chart. 

“That there is no royal road to learning,” is a saying we are inclined to 
question after having examined this chart. 

The author has arranged the world’s history (Biblical and secular) from 
the time of Adam to 1878 A. D., in such a form that it is just as easy to 
fix in the mind the events of a given period as a section of a map of ge- 
ography. The man or child who “can't remember dates” will find it to 
be just what he needs, 

As a work of reference it must prove invaluable, as the facts are so ar- 
ranged that contemporaneous records appear in columns together. 

The chart being printed in colors makes an impression on the mind 
that no amount of reading could ever make. Rev. Prof. A. R. Horne of 
Muhlenberg College well says of it, “More history may be gathered in 
one hour's careful study of the chart than in years by the old system.” 

If this should find a place in every study, family, Sunday-school, and 
every day school, as it deserves, the next generation will not prove so de- 
void in the line of common historic facts as the present, 

M. J. RIEGEL, EASTON, PENNA. 
J. FRED'K SMITH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pictures from the Life. Paut GERHARDT. A Historical Life Picture, 
Translated from the German of Dr. A. Wildenhahn, by Rev. G, A. 
Wenzel, A. M. Edited by J. K. Shryock, A. M., Editor of the “Fath- 
erland Series.” pp. 553. 1881. 

Let us have them one by one, these popular historical tales which illus- 
trate the great events and portray the distinguished persons of a glorious 
Church. We owe in this country a debt of gratitude to Mr. Shryock the 
editor and Mr. Smith the publisher of this valuable series, which brings 
before the minds of our people the fearful struggles through which the 
Lutheran faith has passed and the heroic fidelity with which her children 
have endured all manner of oppression and suffering in behalf of her doc- 
trines and her interests. These volumes cannot fail to inspire our people 
with a clearer apprehension of her Scriptural position and to confirm their 
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attachment and loyalty to their ecclesiastical mother whose history shines 
with such illustrious achievements and nobly heroic spirits, They require 
indeed in the reader the faculty of discrimination, as does every other 
book that is worth reading. Not every thing written by Lutherans, even 
in praise of the Church, is to be received necessarily as “the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” This sketch of Paul Gerhardt was manifestly 
written more for the purpose of establishing the Symbolical authority of 
the “Formula of Concord” than with a view of setting forth the noble 
elements of spiritual character and the incomparable effusions of spiritual! 
song which have made his name so precious to the whole Church. 

Intelligent readers will be surprised to find the author again and again 
putting into the mouth of Gerhardt the assertion that “the Formula of 
Concord is the chief symbol of the Lutheran Church.” Such a historical 
absurdity is a disgrace to the volume and casts suspicion on the historic 
value of all its statements. It is in fact hard to believe that even in that 
day men like Paul Gerhardt should assert that the Formula of Concord 
“excludes every error,” that “it is the foundation stone of our Lutheran 
Church,” &c. 

There is certainly a marked inconsistency in represenzing the subject of 
this tale at one time as holding the defense of this Symbol such a matter 
of conscience that to waver in it would endanger his soul's salvation, and 
at another time to have him telling his official superiors: “In matters of 
faith, there is, apart from the word of God, no authority save one’s own 
heart and conscience.” It looks very much as if the author had allowed 
his hyper-Lutheran prejudices to run away with the facts and to destroy 
the self-consistency of his great hero. 

Gerhardt’s candid confession to the Great Elector, “I cannot be a Luth- 
eran and Reformed teacher and preacher at one and the same time. Were 
I to utter one word of approval or give my assent to any doctrine in con- 
flict with my Lutheran faith, 1 would be a hypocrite,” &c., we commend 
to the consideration of those who hold that a man may with equal con- 
scientiousness and comfort labor in a Calvinistic or a Lutheran Church. 

The translation is in general excellent, idiomatic, and fluent. Yet there 
are mistakes that mar this general excellence. The translator sometimes 
falls into the error of laboring more to give the exact sense of the German, 
even where it is unimportant, than to furnish elegant English. There are 
cases in which it is carried so far as to make no sense at all in English, as, 
for instance where the associates of Provost Fromm in the Church of St. 
Nicolai are called “deacons.” ‘Those officials were not laymen but clergy- 
men, 

Let it be finally added that this “Life-Picture” series of Lutheran works 
is eminently interesting both to our laity, male and female, and our clergy. 
It is to be hoped that they will be scattered broadcast over the Church 
and thus stimulate the enterprise of translating and publishing the im- 
mense stores of literature which the Lutherans possess in their foreign 
tongues. 
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j. FRED’K SMITH, PHILA. 
M. J. RIEGEL, EASTON, PA, 

Hans Sachs. A Family Tradition. Retold by Dr. August Wildenhahn, 
Translated from the German by Harriet Reynolds Krauth. pp. 321, ix. 
1881, 

This is another of the above series, called by the general title of “Pic- 
tures from the Life,” a title for which the translator of this volume is not 
responsible. It is the only flaw the writer has to notice in connection with 
the work, The Germans say “Pictures from the Life,” but the English or- 
dinarily say Life Pictures, or possibly Pictures from Life. 

Hans Sachs the “‘Cobbler-bard,” the renowned master-singer, the ardent 
whole-souled champion of the Protestant revival, is one of the most inter- 
esung, unique and glorious characters of the Reformation, His name, his 
marvellous influence over the masses in behalf of a pure faith and a godly 
life are never to be forgotten. He makes a charming hero for a historic 
tale and this tale is charmingly narrated, It is a joy to read it—a joy that 
leaves its healthy, inspiring savor upon the heart of the reader. The 
translator's work is faultless, She has evidently inherited from her dis- 
tinguished father the capacity for writing chaste and elegant English, 

This volume, possessed as it is of high literary merit, taking the English 
reader into what is-to him an unexplored realm of history, and reprodu 
cing the life portrait of one of the most genial and noble men that ren- 
dered that era so illustrious, this volume, had it been published by one of 
the great houses of New York or Boston, would have created a sensation 
and achieved a popularity, which would have exhausted edition after edi- 
tion as fast as the press could furnish them. We trust that Mr. Smith pos- 
sesses the enterprise and pluck to scatter it on the book-market of the 
country. So choice a production, to be sought, needs but to be known to 
the trade and to the public, 

It is but candid to add that the National Temperance Publishing Co. 
would never have given us this work. But it is also to be remembered 
that the use of wine in that day and in that country, was something widely 
different from the wine-cup and the bar-room as our people know them. 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, NEW YORK. 

trom Madge to Margaret. By Carroll Winchester. 297 pp. 1880. 
Without being at all sensational this is a charming little work, taking us 

almost personally into the home-life of its principal characters. It is 
written in easy and flowing style, and though there is nothing in it to thrill 
or arouse the feelings of the reader, no intricate or mysterious plots, it pos- 
sesses some peculiar interest. It gives us the failure and successes, the 
lights and shadows, the trials and triumphs in the early married life of the 
heroine, before she passed through the various disciplinary stages which 
changed her girlhood of Madge into the beautiful womanhood of Marga- 
ret. Nearly all the characters are of a noble and lofty type. 











